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No ambition, however noble it may seem in itself, 
is worthy of a true man, if it interferes with the per- 
formance of his present duty. Nor is any man likely 
to do Well at something that he would like to do by 
and by, if he is not ready to do as well as he can do 
at that which he ought to do just now. The path to 
future success is always through present duty. 


Criticism always gives the measure of the critic, 
even though it should fall far short of the measure of 
the thing criticised. It requires real ability to recog- 
nize the signs of ability; and only he who has a 
touch of nobleness can perceive the presence of the 
noble. Hence a truly great work, in literature, in 
art, or in character, is likely to fail of recognition at its 
best, except from those who are themselves above the 
average. He who is inclined to sneer at any perform- 
ance, should ‘have a care, lest he show that the real 
cause of that sneer is back of it, instead of before it. 


Now is the time when preachers and hearers, and 
teachers and scholars. who have been off on their 
summer vacation, can have occasion to show how 





much they have gained by their refreshing absence 
from their accustomed work, If there has been any 
question raised as to the necessity or the advantage of 
such a vacation as they have taken, it ought to give 
them pleasure to prove, by their added zeal and earn- 
estness and efficiency, that they are better fitted for 
all their home duties through their wise intermission 
of effort, than are those who have toiled away at their 
posts without cessation. 


The work one may do in this world is only a 
secondary matter. The primary thing is the man 
himself. This life is a school, with its long and varied 
curriculum, in which men and women are being 
trained and disciplined for another life beyond this 
earthly sphere. Carrying on business successfully is 
therefore not half so important as building good 
manhood. Whether at the end of sixty or seventy 
years of hard toil, a man rests with a comfortable 
fortune or comes to the close with nothing, is really a 
very small matter, in comparison with what the man 
himself is at the end of his career. We pity a good 
man who fails in business when too old to start again ; 
but if, through his checkered course, he has kept him- 
self pure and clean and true, and has grown into 
strong, noble character, he'is not to be pitied. Pity 
rather the poor man with his millions, who has made 
money at the price of his character, and has ‘pas up 
a fortune on the ruins of his manhood. 


It is not fair to judge a profession merely by the 
conduct of individual members of that profession ; 
since those individual members may not represent, 
but may grossly misrepresent, that profession. But it 
is fair to consider whether a good character is a help 
or a hindrance to an individual member of a pro- 
fession. It is not to the discredit of the banking 
business, as a business, that certain men in that business 
have been defaulters and thieves; but it would be to 
the discredit of that business if men who were known 
to be defaulters and thieves did not lose standing in 
the business in consequence. So, in the theatrical 
profession, it is not to the discredit of that profession 
that there are actors and actresses whose lives are 
immoral; unless, indeed, it be found that their 
immorality is no barrier to their good standing in 
their profession ; but that, on the contrary, they seem 
better fitted for their profession through their personal 
experience in the line of such evil courses as they are 
constantly summoned to simulate in their words and 
deeds on. the stage. Just now this question is brought 
into special prominence by the widely circulated 
newspaper comments on “Mr. Henry Irving” and 
“ Miss Ellen Terry” in their personal and in their 
professional career. Mr. Irving took occasion to refer 
to Miss Terry, in a recent after-dinner speech, as one 
“whose name is a household word for all that is good 
and charming.” A correspondent of the Hartford 
Courant thereupon says of Mr. Irving: “ We cannot 
forget the relations existing between himself and Miss 
Terry. Mr. Irving, or Mr. Henry Irving Broadrib, 
to give him his full name, has a wife and children. 
His fondness for Miss Terry he in no wise conceals. 
... Miss Terry has had three husbands, two of whom 
are living.” The Chicago Inter-Ocean refers to Miss 
Terry as “a woman living apart from her fourth hus- 
band,” and to Mr. Irving as “a man whose rise in the 
world suggested to him the advisability of abandoning 





the wife who was not fashioned to minister to his 
increasing vanity.” Both papers speak reprehensively 
of the fact that the most refined theatre lovers in 
America and in England seem to consider these two 
persons as in no sense unfair representatives of their 
chosen profession because of this state of things; and 
that it does not prove to be a social bar to them in the 
realm of the choicest theatre patrons. It is even said © 
by one of the writers above cited, that Miss Terry is 
“undoubtedly the greatest living actress;” and that 
“Mary Anderson appears like the veriest school-girl 
in a dialogue as compared to Miss Terry.” Is it pos- 
sible,‘ is it probable, indeed, that the more corrett 
moral lifé of Miss Mary Anderson—as her name 
stands high in this regard—forbids her having the 
same power in the portrayal of such scenes as are the 
chief attraction in the modern theatre, as is attainéd 
to by the more experienced actor—on and off the 
stage ? That, certainly, is a question worth ponder- 
ing, in its anf on the profession of an actor. 





THE POETRY OF HYMNS. 


In an interesting article, printed a few years ago, 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner expressed his belief that 
habits of reading are far less prevalent than is com- 
monly thought. The circulation of books and peri- 
odicals in the United States is, of course, |arger than in 
most other countries; public libraries abound ; and 
wé are, by comparison at least, a “reading people. 
But when one asks himself how many books a year 
are read, on the average, by intelligent men and 
women of his acquaintance, he will be ready to accept 
some of Mr. Warner’s conclusions. Of how many 
must it be said that their principal literary food con- 
sists of the daily paper, or a few novels of the day, or 
a subscription book bought at a bargain of some per- 
sistent agent, or a shelf-full of miscellaneous reading 
accumulated by a previous generation? While the 
English and American papers are printing imprac- 
ticable and almost valueless lists of the hundred best 
books, a large part of the public goes along at random, 
reading ten or a dozen books a year, chosen at hap- 
hazard. There have been great and steady gains in 
this matter, and the outlook is all promising; but 
very much remains to be done. 

Such being the case, one turns with no small interest 
to the departments of literature which are most widely 
read. It is needless to speak now of that perennially 
important theme, the influence of the English Bible 
considered simply as literature. It has been an ines- 
timable boon to the English peoples, for nearly three 
hundred years, that they possess in the King James 
Bible a book sufficient in itself to instruct in the most 
ancient history, the sublimest poetry, the truest 
philosophy, and the most effective and beautiful lan- 
guage. Nor is it necessary to stop to consider those 
lower companions of the masses,—the newspaper and . 
the magazine. It will be interesting, however, to 
have in mind, once more, the. place and power. ofa 
division of literature which some refined critics deem 
unworthy of literary notice: that of the hymns sung 
so constantly in almost all the churches. 

The value of literature depends upon its ideal 
quality. Those writings are farthest removed from 


‘pure literature which have a merely technical purpose, 


while the books and parts of books which have some 
ideal or upward-looking theme are the most important 
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parts of literature. Religion, therefore, which con- 
siders the highest earthly good and the great’ mysteries 
and possibilities and certainties of the hereafter, is 
surely a nolie theme for literary. treatment. From 
the imperfect religion of the Iliad or the plays of 
Sophocles .to the spiritual element in Dante, Milton, 
Jeremy Taylor, Sir Thomas Browne, Bunyan, orsome of 
the better writers of our own day, the power and potency 
of religious literature has been manifest. Only within 
the last two centuries, however, has the writing and 
singing and reading of vernacular hymns become 
widespread. The sounding Latin lyrics of the 
medieval church, or the seventeenth-century versions 
of the Psalms, were precursors of the work of the 
Wesleys, Montgomery, Cowper, Heber, Keble, Top- 
lady, Newman, Faber, Palmer, and Watts, the.last of 
whom is the most favored of all English hymn- 
writers. How great and rich is the body of our 
hymns is made newly manifest by the Rev. 8, W. 
Duffield’s new book—lately reviewed in the columns 
of The Sunday School Times—and by two or three 
of the latest and most carefully prepared collections 
of hymns. Hymns deserve and receive, nowadays, 
as careful editing and arrangement,—biographical, his- 
torical, topical, and even typographical,—as any other 
division of poetry. Never before, in the history of 
the world, were so many English hymns read and 
sung as last Sunday. The multiplication of Protestant 
churches, the spread of missionary and evangelistic 
labors, and the establishment and improvement of 
Sunday-schools, have made hymn-writing a division 
of religious and literary work worthy of the atten- 
tion of the most ambitious and able authors, the most 
cautious and candid critics, and the most attentive 
readers and singers, 

As there are hymns and hymns, so there are readers 
and readers. To some, the words of a hymn are a 
meaningless collocation of sounds, unintelligibly “ren- 
dered” by the choir, or repeated perfunctorily, with 
no special thought of their meaning, and with still less 
of any idea that they ought to be made to voice one’s 
own thoughts and aspirations. On the other hand, 
there are people—for the most part, perhaps, devout 
and intelligent women—who have made their hymn- 
books not only means of grace, but anthologies of 
good poetry. The popularity of hymns, and their 
well-nigh universal use, makes them decidedly the 
best known and most widely influential division of 


verse. This being the case, it is imperative that all 


who use them should make the most of them. We 
should read them and sing them, not merely listen to 
them. We should apprehend their thought, share 
their aspirations, and note their verbal expression. 
We should commit their best parts to memory, and 
should turn to our favorites again and again. And 
never should we think of singing a hymn or stanza 
in which we do not believe, any more than of repeat- 
ing a creed that is not accepted by us. The way to 
get literary good out of hymns, is the way to get 
spiritual good: by making them real, personal pos- 
sessions. We defeat all advantage in hymn-using, if 
we treat them as “words, words, words,” and not as 
instinct with ideal truth. The same spirit which we 
apply to the reading of good secular poetry, should 
be applied to devotional. 

It would be idle to claim that the whole body of 
English hymns is equal, in purely literary merit, to 
the general body of miscellaneous English lyrical 
poetry of the first class, written by such poets as 
Dryden, Gray, Wordsworth, Shelley, Scott, Coleridge, 
Tennyson, Longfellow, Poe, and Emerson. s litera- 
ture, the rhyming Latin hymns are inferior to Horace 
or Virgil, just as the Christian Greek prose writers 
are inferior, as writers, to Thucydides, Aristotle, or 
Plato. But “Christian Greek and Latin” are practi- 
cally stationary, while religious poetry in English and 
other modern languages certainly has a brilliant 
future. There is not the slightest reason why there 
should be any rivalry or unjust comparison between 
one proper division of literature and another. By all 
means, let us read as broadly and as thoroughly as 
we can, in all departments, But while many read 





little, and none can fail to feel the limitations of time 
and opportunity, it is a clear duty to make the most 
of what' we have in this important’ and oft-used 
department. The more attention paid to it, the more 
good will be got; poor hymns will be banished from 
the collections, good.ones will become, increasingly 
familiar, and the best writers will finda éimulus t ¢€ 
fort in this direction, aided by a wider and wiser public. 
Emerson, in one of his, best couplets, urges’ ull te 
“Tell men what they knew before ; 

Paint the prospect from their door.” 
Acting on this advice, we can find new beauties in the 
most familiar hymns, “Nearer, my God,,to thee,” 
which is, at the present time, probably the most popu- 
lar hymn in the language, will repay study of its 
artistic construction and its inner purpose. Not often, 
in poetry, do we find a stronger line than Bowring’s 
“ Towering o’er the wrecks of time.” Kirke White’s 
five stanzas, beginning 

“The Lord our God is clothed with might, 
The winds obey his will ; 
He speaks, and in his heavenly height. 

The rolling sun stands still,” 
need not be measured by any other than the strictest 
literary canons. The old favorites are known and 
loved everywhere; but the nineteenth-century hymns 
need not blush by comparison. If piety and force 
were the characteristics of much of the sacred verse 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, devout- 
ness and poetic sensitiveness of thought certainly 
mark such lovely lyrics of this century as “ Lead, 
kindly light, amid the encircling gloom;” or, “ Abide 
with me;” or, again, to take a single hymn, the 


one beginning: “ Hark, hark, my soul! angelic songs |’ 


are swelling.” Forget, for the moment, its purpose 
and its accompanying tune; and sit down to read 
it, just as you would read any other exquisite poem, 
whatever its theme, such, for instance, as Shelley’s 
Skylark, Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, Poe’s To 
One in Paradise, or Emerson’s The Rhodora. In 
thought, form, and verbal expression it is entitled to 
be measured by literary tests. _ One will rate it higher 
than another; none, perhaps, will call it a poem of 
the first rank; but all must admit that it is a true 
poem. .Our children, meanwhile, are getting real 
literary training from “There is a green hill far 
away ;” or, “I think when I read that sweet story of 
old,” not less truly, though it may be in a less degree, 
than from Scott or Longfellow. 

The subject is a broad one; tastes differ, and so do 
hymn-writers and hymns. But all of us may well re- 
member, more often than we do, that there is some 
poetry in the worst hymn-books, and much in the best 
ones. Hundreds of thousands who scarcely ever read 
other poems get, willy-nilly, some good from these; 
and no one should be so unwise as to leave to the unlet- 
tered slave, or the illiterate backwoodsman, the good 
habit of rising toward the ideal by the help of the 
singers of the most poetic, because the truest, religion. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Questions which can be answered by a reference to an 
ordinary encyclopedia, or a Bivle dictionary, can hardly 
be taken up by us for reply in these crowded columns, 
Yet such questions come in upon us, week by week, from 
all directions. If, indeed, a reader does not.have such a 
source of instruction as this immediately. available, he 
would do well to seek it in some public or priyate library. 
The information which here finds a place is intended to 
be that which is not accessible to our readers in the 
common sources of instruction. This statement seems 
called for, in view of the many recent requests for 
information, through these columns, which we have not 
been able to reply to specifically. Such, for example, is 
the request for the methods of ascertaining the date of 
Easter, or of the passover, by. the moon; and, again, the 
request for an outline of the differences of the beliefs of 
the various Christian denominations in our country... 


It is evident that the Tobacco question is a living issue 
with readers of The Sunday School Times. Any article 
on that theme is sure to attract attention, and to call 
forth expressions of interest from near and far, An 


arti¢le in these pages, several years ago, from the pen of 
the Rev. Dr. Henson,—then of Philadelphia, and now of 
Chigago,—entitled What I Know About Tobacco, was 
republished, in tract form, by the National Temperance 
Society, ‘atid haa had an extensive circulation. And 
now thére comes ja call from several direetiohs for a 
@inilar,promifience to a recént article on Tobaceo and 
Refinement, .by' Dr. Bascom, lately president of the 
WDnivermity ‘of Wisconsin. A prominent gentleman of 
’Philadelphiay*Who. is of exceptional experience and 
observation in the field of literature, writ#s? 

I am delighted with Dr. Bascom’s article om tobacco. If the 
type has not been distributed, will you print the article ina 
one- or two- page leaflet, and send me fifty copies, with bill? 
Dr. Bascom has voiced some thoughts which I have been half 
purposing to put to paper; and I am sure the article can be 
made very useful, 

From Brooklyn, New York, a Bible class teacher writes 
yet more earnestly in the same line: 


I wish to express my hearty thanks for the article in your 
paper for August 7 on Tobacco and Refinement, by President 
John Bascom, D.D., LL.D. I wish it could be read by every 
person in our land addicted, in any way, to the vile habit. 
I would ask if there cannot be small tracts, or leaflets, pub- 
lished by the millions to be distributed in our Sunday-schools, 
or otherwise, that the masses may be made to realize not only 
the degradation to which they are subjecting themselves, but 
also the influence they are exerting on the young. I have long 
maintained that “the use of tobacco is doing more for the 
destruction of the rising generation than rum.” I am forced to 
this conclusion from practical observation in eontact with the 
young, especially with boys and young men, for more than 
thirty-five years. I have often remarked to my pupils and 
others that “‘ when a boy commences to smoke, that moment he 
begins to lose his self-respect.” I am daily becoming more con- 
vinced of the truth of the assertion, and have no doubt that you 
will agree with me, Should you see fit to publish such tracts, 
I will undertake to distribute many thousands through the 
agency of the young men of my Bible class, none of whom use 
tobacco in any form. 


And from Duluth, Minnesota, there comes this dusitex 
appeal for a republication of the article in tract form: 

I cannot refrain from.expressing my approval and enjoyment 
of the article “Tobacco and Refinement,” in your issue of 
August 7, just at hand. The good Doctor has, with exquisite 
keenness and “ refinement,” put the filthy indulgence in a light 
that must shine clear through the smoke-enveloped understand- 
ing of every Christian slave (!) of tobacco, Print that article 
in the form of a tract for tobacco-using ministers. I would be 
glad to have a number to slip quietly into the hands of my 
tobacco-befouled brethren. 

In response to these requests, it is sufficient to say that 
the publication of an’article in tract form is a matter to 
be considered by a publishing house which undertakes 
that form of literary issue. It is not consistent with the 
present plan and work of The Sunday School Times to 
enter that field of publication. Yet it is gratifying to 
know that there is so much of earnest interest on this 
‘Tobacco question; and, also, that so frequently single 
articles published in the columns of The Sunday School 
Times are republished and widely circulated by outside 
‘publishers in tract form, 





There are many points in Bible study and in Bible 
teaching which involve distinctive denominational beliefs 
assuch. These points, as they come up one by one in the 
course of the International lessons, demand and receive 
special treatment in the columns of The Sunday School 
Times. They are not,.indeed, here treated as denomi- 
national questions, yet they are treated in view of the fact 
that they ehave been made the basis of denominational 
differences, The Sunday School Times is an undenomi- 
national paper, but it is not an andi-denominational paper. 
It does not promise to leave untouched all points of de- 
nominational discussion; for that would exclude well- 
nigh every point of Bible doctrine and of Bible practice: 
but it does promise not to defend, nor yet to oppose, any 
denominational view of Bible teaching as a denomi- 
national tenet; and it does promise to endeavor to treat 
with careful fairness the views of the different denomi- 
nations concerning points which come under discussion 
in the course of the Bible lessons. Thus, for example, 
when the lessons included passages which have been in 
prominént dispute between “ Calvinists” and “ Armini- 
ans,” the opposing views of eminent scholars were put 
side by side in the columns of The Sunday School Times, 
in order that our readers might see for themselves the 
ground of difference between these two great schools of 
thought in the Christian Church. Similarly the differing 
views of reverent Christian scholars have been noted in 
our columns, concerning Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, the 
Sabbath, and many another point of denominational 
difference, Nor are we aware that our fairness in mat- 





ters of this sort has been questioned by the members 
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of any of the many denominations represented by our 
readers. And now there comes another question on a 
point of Bible interpretation, where denominational pecu- 
liarities are involved; and on this we shall speak as freely, 
and shall try to speak as fairly, as on other similar ques- 
tions coming up for discussion, The question is raised 
by a reader from the interior of Pennsylvania, who writes 
pleasantly, saying: 

Your excellent paper has been a real blessing to myself and 
friends. So many dark and mysterious experiences have been 
illuminated and made plain by its timely words. We look for- 
ward to its weekly visits as to the coming of a dear friend. I 
have not before sought admittance to its columns, and I come 
now as an anxious inquirer after truth. I want to know whether 
Jesus meant what he said in John 13:14. [* Ye call me, Mas- 
ter, and, Lord: and ye say well; for so I am. If I then, the 
Lord and the Master, have washed your feet, ye also ought to 
wash one another’s feet.”] Not one of the expositors of the 
lesson for August 15 in The Sunday School Times dares to say 
that he did, One even makes the assertion that he did not mean 
that the disciples must really wash each other’s feet, “‘ but that 
there should be nothing too lowly or hard to do for others in 
his name.” Is it right to change Christ’s own words, and read 
instead, “If I then, your Lord and Master, have washed your 
feet, there should be nothing too lowly or hard to do for others 
in my name”? Are we justified in reading thus, when the 
meaning that his own words convey are too plain to be mistaken 
by achild? Many of our dear Christian friends say, “ Why, it 
is ridiculous and absurd to perform the literal act of washing 
each other’s feet!’® Did Christ literally or theoretically wash 
his disciples’ feet? And was he guilty of an absurd or ridicu- 
lous action? Others say, ‘‘ Our churches and ministers neither 
practice nor uphold the doctrine, and therefore we think it non- 
essential.” Is it safe to stand upon the foundation of any man’s 
opinion or teaching, if Jesus really meant what he said? And 
if he did not mean what he said, how are we to know it? His 
words are so plain that children can understand them, and will 
all bear the same testimony as to his meaning, if their minds 
have not been previously biased by the teaching of man. In 
John 13 : 15, does Jesus have reference to his example of feet- 
washing, or to his former humble life and bearing toward his 
disciples? Dear Editor, if you think these inquiries worthy a 
reply in your Notes on Open Letters, you will greatly oblige a 
grateful subscriber, 

There is, at least, one denomination of Christians that 
includes, in its denominational beliefs and practices, the 
literal following of this injunction of our Lord concern- 
ing feet-washing, as if it were a specific command for all 
his disciples, for all time; as if, indeed, it were the 
instituting by him of a sacrament, or an ordinance, as 
one of the distinguishing marks of his organized Church. 
That denomination of Christians is one which commands 
respect for its spirit and for its general work; and the 
desire to conform to the commands of Jesus indicated in 
thisspecific observance, by members of that denomination, 
is in itself most commendable. It would seem, from the 
entire tone of the above-cited letter, that this writer is a 
member of that denomination of Christians; and that it 
is on this account that her question is put to the Editor, 
and that she comments as she does on the course of the 
lesson-writers in The Sunday School Times. Because of 
the question raised by her being a denominational one, 
we are glad to answer it, as best we can, in view of its 
varied bearings, and in the light of the facts and 
principles involved. Her question is: “I want to know 
whether Jesus meant what he said in John 13: 14.” 
We reply, Most Christian scholars do not think that 
Jesus meant precisely what he said in that injunction; 
but, on the other hand, there are Christians who think 
that he did mean it to be taken as a commandment in 
its literalness. In view of this difference of opinion, it 
is the duty of each Christian disciple to be “ fully 
persuaded in his own mind” as to his personal duty in 
the premises; and let no man judge another in such a 
matter} for “to his own master he standeth or falleth.” 
So far, as to the question which is one of denominational 
difference. Now as to the other question, which is one 
of broader scope and more general application, and 
which is involved in the whole tenor of the letter of our 
correspondent. How can we be justified in refusing to 
admit that the words of Jesus are not to be taken in 
their literalness in any plain injunction of his?- In con- 
sidering this question, which is not one of denominational 
difference, it is important to bear in mind that the main 
point in looking at any Bible injunction is never, What 
is here said? but is always, What is here meant? To go 

_back to the ten commandments, for example, the sixth 
commandment reads: “Thou shalt not kill.” Taken 
literally, that commandment forbids the killing of any- 
thing that has life—even a mosquito; and a large pro- 
portion of the people of the world believe, to-day, that 
it is wrong to kill an insect. But Christians generally 
are agreed that what is said in that commandment is not 
what is meant;': To take, again, the words of Jesus him- 
self, he says (Luke 14: 26): “If any man come to me, 
and bate not his father, and mother, and wife, and chil- 





dren, and brethren, and sisters, yea and his own life also, 
he cannot be my disciple.” Now, we do not know of a 
single denomination of Christians that requires of a 
candidate for church-membership an explicit avowal 
that he hates his father and mother, or his wife and chil- 
dren. Nor do we know of any Christians who claim 
that what is said there by Jesus is really the binding 
obligation, as in contrast with what the context shows 
was meant by him. So it might be said of our Lord’s 
injunction of the duty of taking up one’s “ cross” daily, 
and following him. What he then said, in its literal- 
ness, is clearly not what he meant. This is not a ques- 
tion of the courage of one’s convictions, but of one’s 
convictions as to the teachings of our Lord. We do not 
know a lesson-writer for The Sunday School Times who 
would not “ dare” to say that the words of Jesus, in this 
instance, were to be taken literally, if he really thought 
so. But both the lesson-writers and the lesson-students 
of The Sunday School Times ought to be ready to learn 
and to conform to the teachings of Jesus, whether those 
teachings are confined within the limits of the /etter that 
killeth, or are included in the spirit that is the life of 
every precept of the Book of God. 








SHECHIN AH. 
BY BRADFORD TORREY. 


Some holy instinct is there hindereth 

This human speech of ours, that howsoe’er 

It runneth on, as all unchecked, yet ne’er, 

To nearest friend, so much as under breath, 
Our inmost thought it tells. The more it saith, 
The more the heart within us is aware 

Of something left unsaid, that none may share, 
But must be ours alone in life and death. 


So he of whom we are doth of his grace 
Preserve in every soul a secret place, 

With silence curtained round. Therein it is 
He beckoneth us betimes from out the rush 
Of worldly life; and in the instant hush 
His hand is on us laid, and we are his, 





OUR LORD’S AFTER-EARTHLY MINISTRY. 


BY A. J. GORDON, D.D. 


“ When he had by himself purged our sins, sat down 
on the right hand of the Majesty on high,” is the word 
that marks the entrance of our Lord upon his ascension 
ministry. And it cannot be without significance that 
this declaration of his sitting down at God’s right hand 
should be repeated some twenty times, in Gospel and 
Epistle and Apocalypse. The literal fulfillment of Mes- 
sianic prophecy is thus emphasized: “The Lord said 
unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand, until I make 
thine enemies thy footstool ;” but much more is taught 
by this significant statement. Indeed, if we carefully 
follow the hints and implications which this saying fur- 
nishes, we shall discover almost every essential character- 
istic of our Lord’s heavenly ministry. Let us observe, 
then, how much is taught by this very attitude of the 
seated Christ. 

1. His finished atonement.—The Jewish high-priest 
never sat down, because his atonement was never com- 
pleted. And here comes out the contrast between him 
and our Great High-priest, who is passed through the 
heavens. “And every priest standeth daily ministering 
and offering oftentimes the same sacrifices, which can 
never take away sins: but this man, after he had offered 
one sacrifice for sins for ever, sat down on the right hand 
of God” (Heb. 10: 11-18). Never has there been a 
sacrifice offered up by the Minister of the true tabernacle 
from the day when he cried, “ It is finished,” on the cross. 
“ For by one offering he hath perfected for ever them that 
are sanctified.” And they who think to turn the Lord’s 
Supper into an oblation, offering the body and blood of 
Christ in sacrifice upon the altar, violate the Redeemer’s 
blood-bought rest, and call upon him to rise up and 
repeat his atonement made once upon the cross. 

One enamored of this idea writes: “A vision some- 
times rises before my eyes,—a Christian altar among 
every kindred and people and language upon the globe, 
and the sacrifice of Calvary daily offered upon it.” 
Alas! how much they lose who know not that “we are 
sanctified through the offering of the body of Jesus 
Christ once for all.” What the great High-priest 
does in heaven, the common priests are to do on earth, 
says the ritualist. Beitso. But the work which our 
Lord does within the veil is to bring the remembrance of 
his sacrificial death constantly before the Father on our 
behalf. The scars upon his glorified body are enough ; 
these memorials of his passion and obedience unto death 


oe 





are an all-spflicient plea. No need has he to reopen his 
wounds afresh. The nail-prints, that tell of his one 
offering, are a satisfying argument on our behalf. As 
Aaron took the blood of the lamb within the veil asa 
pledge to God of the offering made upon the altar with- 
out, so does Christ. “ Neither by the blood of goats and 
calves, but by his own blood he entered in once into the 
holy place, having obtained eternal redemption for us.” 
And so the Scripture declares that he is gone into heaven 
itself,—not to die for us, or to do for us, but—‘‘ now to 
appear in the presence of God for us.” By his scarred 
body he calls to remembrance in heaven his acceptable 
sacrifice on the cross; and by the Lord’s Supper we call 
it to remembrance on earth. So complete and final is 
that sacrifice as a satisfaction to God, that when he had 
finished it he “sat down on the right hand of the Majesty 
on high.” So satisfying is that offering to our consciences, 
that, when we are raised up with him from our guilt, we 
are made to “sit together in heavenly places in Obrist 
Jesus.” 

2. His accessibility —Of course we know that through 
him we have access unto the Father. But how through 
him unless first to him? As our Brother, the “high 
priest taken from among men,” we are assured of this. 
But how suggestive his very attitude as now revealed in 
heaven! There is something cordial and inviting in a 
sitting posture; it seems to disarm timidity and invite 
approach. One who wishes tospeak with you and enlist 
your help, may be afraid to approach you as he sees you 
standing at your desk closely occupied, or walking hur- 
riedly through the streets on pressing business. But if, in 
the evening twilight, he finds you seated quietly at your 
fireside, ‘‘ Now,” he will say, “is my opportunity. Now 
I may speak to him.” And as human instincts are al- 
ways the same, we may understand why, as Jesus was 
sitting, publicans and sinners drew near to him, and why 
“when he was set his disciples came unto him” to be 
taught, And so We may understand why the Holy Ghost 
is so careful to tell us, again and again, that Christ is 
now “seated at the right hand of God.” It means that 
he is in the place of power, unquestionably ; but it means 
more than this. It means that he is in the reception- 
room of everlasting mercy, in the audience-chamber of 
grace and intercession. There he sits perpetually to re- 
ceive his people’s confessions, and to undertake their 
cause with the Father. This is the strongest ground of 
assurance to one who knows the meaning of the fact. 
When the accusations of the law, and the accusations of 
conscience, and the accusations of Satan assail us, this is 
our triumphant appeal: ‘“ Who is he that condemneth ? 
It is Christ that died, yea rather, that is risen again, who 
is ever at the right hand of God, who also maketh inter- 
cession for us.” And it is most significant that the writer 
of the Hebrews, after saying, “ But this man, after he 
had offered one sacrifice for sins, forever sat down on the 
right hand of God,’ should then add, “ Therefore let us 
draw near with a true heart, in full assurance of faith,” 

3. His triumph.—“ Even as I overcame and am set 
down with my Father in his throne,” are his words 
spoken from his exaltation. It is his victory through 
death and apparent defeat. “In the world ye shall have 
tribulation: but be of good cheer; I have overcome the 
world.” This he said just as he was to be led to the 
judgment-seat and the cross to be condemned and cruci- 
fied. Is this victory? Yes; precisely as St. Paul, after 
enumerating his tribulations, and distress, and famine, 
and nakedness, and peril, and sword, by which he was 
“killed all the day long,” adds; “ Nay, in all these things 
we are more than conquerors through him that loved 
us.” More than conquerors! How can that be? Thus: 
He is conqueror who is victorious through victory ; he is 
more than conqueror who is victorious through defeat. 
Such is our great High-priest within the veil; “ crucified 
through weakness,” and now in the midst of the throne 
“a Lamb as it had been slain.” And seeing him there, 
cur confidence is quickened; and though we see not yet 
all things put under us, “‘ we see Jesus, who was made a 
little lower than the angels for the suffering of death, 
crowned with glory and honor.” 

4. His expectancy.—He “ sat down on the right hand 
of God; from henceforth expecting till his enemies be 
made his footstool” (Heb. 10: 12,18). As we rest in his 
finished work, seated by faith with him in the heavenly 
places, so we watch with him for the day of his coming 
to subdue all things unto himself. When the high-priest 
was within the veil, the eyes of all the congregation of 
Israel were intently fixed, waiting for his reappearing. 
As the Jewish tradition says: “ All their hopes depended 
on his life within the veil, and when at length he came 
forth alive there was great joy, for they knew they were 
accepted.” Perfect foreshadowing, this, of the final stage 
of Ohbrist’s heavenly ministry. Now he is ‘in heaven 
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itself, now to appear in the presence of God for us.” And 
“unto them that look for him shall he appear.the second 
time without sin into salvation.” For that event we 
wait, and he waits, “Of that day and that hour,” said 
he in the days of his flesh, “knoweth no man, no, not 
the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the 
Father.” But he who bids us watch, because “ we know 
neither the day nor the hour wherein the Son of man 
cometh,” himself keeps watch with us in his heavenly 
seat. Ifthe world, taking up the predicted sneer, ‘‘ Where 
is the sign of his coming?” laughs at us as visionary, 
and star-gazers, because we look for his appearing, we 
rejoice with exceeding joy that we have him in our com- 
pany—that for the day of his fina] triumph over death in 
the resurrection of his people, and for the day when the 
kingdom of this world shall be given unto his hand, he 
himself is looking.” From henceforth expecting till his 
enemies be made his footstool.” 

Such and more are the acts and offices of our Advo- 
cate in heaven. And in them all, though now we see 
him not, we rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory. As the golden bells upon the high-priest’s gar- 
ments sounded out upon the ears of waiting Israel from 


‘ within the veil, telling them that he was yet alive; so let 


his blessed promises fall upon our ears, saying, “Seeing 
he ever ‘liveth to make intercession for us;” and “unto 
them that look for him shall he appear a second time 
without sin unto salvation.” 





THE COST OF BEING A BLESSING. 


BY J. RB. MILLER, D.D. 


Our preachers often tell us, in commending a useful 
life, that it costs but little to do good. In a sense this 
is true, Without great outlay, either of money or of 
energy, one may do many helpful things. Yet there isa 
sense in which one cannot be a real blessing in this world 
save at much cost. It is true, as a general principle, that 
nothing is worth more than it costs. Even a grain of 
wheat must fall into the earth and die before it can yield 
any harvest, and we have our Lord’s authority for carry- 
ing the analogy into human life. To be truly useful we 
must die to self and to all personal ambitions and long- 
ings. “He that loveth his life loseth it; and he that 
hateth his life in this world shall keep it unto life 
eternal.” 

So we have our choice. We may live for self, tae 
good care of our lives, not exposing them to danger, not 
making persona! sacrifices, having a keen eye always for 
our own interests and advancement. Then we may reach 
old age |.ale and well preserved. People may congratu- 
late ue on our well-preserved state, and we may have 
considerable pride in the result of our prudence and 
careful ness, . 

There certainly seems something quite pleasant about 
such a life, but in reality it is only the grain of wheat 
preserved in the garner and kept from falling into the 
earth. There is no harvest. The life abides by itself 
alone, well ecough kept, but with no increase. It has 
been no blessing to the world. That is, indeed, the whole 


- outcome of selfishness. The other way to live is alto- 


gether to forget self,—not to think of or care for one’s 
own life, but to throw it away in obedience to God and 
in devotion to his service. People will say you are fool- 
ish thus to waste your golden life, thus to sacrifice your- 
self in ways that return no profit. But Christ made no 
mistake when he went straight on to his cross rather than 
turn aside to save his life; and no one makes a mistake 
who follows him, 

The truth is we cannot be great blessings in this world, 
and at the same time take good care of our own lives. 
That which costs us nothing is worth nothing. This 
principle lies a great deal deeper in the heart of all life 
than we are apt to think. All along the ages, whatever 
is good and beautiful and worthy has been the fruit of 
suffering and pain. Civilization has advanced through 
wars, revolutions, and failures, through the ruin and 
overturning of empires and kingdoms. Every thought- 
ful reader of the world’s history understands this, What 
Christian civilization is to-day, it is as the harvest of 
centuries of weary struggle and toil, and human failure. 
Earth’s thrones of power are built on the wrecks of hopes 
that have failed. Every advance worth recording has 
been made through carnage and disaster. It seems that 
without shedding of blood there is not only no remission 
of sins, but no growth, no progress in life, Heaven’s 
victorious throngs, wearing white robes and waving 
branches of palm, come up out of great tribulation. 
Even Jesus appears in glory as a Lamb that has been 
slain; his blessedness is the fruit of suffering. And we 
know that all the joys and honors of redemption come 
fom the Saviour’s cross, and that personal holiness is 





reached only through struggle and suffering. Thus 
whatever is good in earth and in heaven is the outcome 
of sacrifice, pain, and death. ; 


This law of the cost of all that is best, even 1 of all that. 


is truly useful in life, finds illustration at all points. We 
cannot live a day but something must die to be food for 
the sustaining of our life. We cannot be warmed in 
winter, but some miner must crouch and toil in darkness 
to provide fuel for our fires, We cannot be clothed but 
worms must weave their own lives into silken threads, 
or sheep must shiver in the chill that their fleeces may 
cover us. The gems and jewels that the women wear, 
and which they prize so highly, are brought to them 
through the anguish and peril of the poor wretches that 
hunt and dive for them; and the furs that we wrap about 
us in winter cost the lives of the creatures that first wore 
them, and which have to die to provide the warmth and 
comfort for us. The child lives through the mother’s 
pangs and anguish. We cannot even pray, but pierced 
hands must be reached down to lift up to heaven our 
sighs and cries, and then held up in intercession to press 
our pleas before God. Divine mercy can come tous only 
through the blood of the Lamb. 

It is doubtful whether, in the realm of spiritual influ- 
ence, any blessing of much value ever comes to us from 
another which has not received its baptism of pain and 
tears, That which has cost nothing in the heart which 
gives it, is not likely to be of much tse to him who re- 
ceives it. The true poets must always learn in suffering 
what they teach in song. 

“The poet dipped his pen, and drew 

His vivid pictures, phrase by phrase, 
Of akies and misty mountains blue, 

Of starry nights and shimmering days. 
Men said, ‘ He breedeth fancies pure ; 
His touch is facile, swift, and sure.” © 

“The poet’s friend was stricken sore; 

In tender tears the pen he dipped, 
And breathed his gentle sorrow’o’er, © 
And traced the sympathetic script. 
Men said, ‘ His:heart is kind and'true ; 

The laurel yet shall be his due,’ 
“The poet’s child has waxen hands 

That hold Death’s heavy-scented rose. 
She drifts to the dim shadow-lands, 

And draws his wild soul as she goes. 


He dipped his pen in his heart’s wound, 
And, sobbing, wrote—and thus was crowned!” 

The words of the preacher, however eloquently and 
fluently spoken, which he has not himself learned in his 
own struggles, and in the anguish of his own heart’s expe- 
riences, may please the ear and tickle the fancy ; but they do 
not greatly help or bless others. We all know thatthe most 
effective oratory is not that which flows, without effort, 
from the lips of the speaker; but that which tells of cost 
in the knit brow, and glowing eye, and trembling voice. 
“Wherever a great thought is born, there has been 
Gethsemane.” Frederick W. Robertson wrote to one 
who had thanked him for help gotten from his sermons 
“That a ministry in which words and truth, if truth 
come, wrung out of mental pain and inward struggle, 
should now and then touch a corresponding chord in 
minds with which, from invincible and «]most incredible 
shyness, I rarely come in personal contact, is not so sur- 
prising; for I suppose the grand principle is the universal 
one,—we can only heal one another with blood.” He 
meant that the lessons only which have cost. us.pain, 
which we have learned in struggle, which have been 
born out of anguish of heart, will heal and really bless 
others, It is when we have passed through the bitter- 
ness of temptation, wrestling with evil and sore beset, 
victorious only through the grace of Christ, that we are 
ready to be helpers of others in temptation. It is only 
when we have known sorrow, when the chords of our love 
have been swept by it, and when we have been comforted 
and helped to endure, that we are fitted to become com- 
forters of others in sorrow. 

This law prevails, therefore, everywhere. . Our lives 


‘yield blessings only by dying. We do real good to others 


only at cost of self. The alabaster box must be broken 
before its odors can flow out, Christ blessed the world, 
not by an easy, pleasant, prosperous life in it, but by 
suffering and dying in it, and for it; and we can never 
bless the world merely by having a good time in it. 
Work for others that costs us nothing is. scarcely worth 
doing. At least, it takes heart’s blood to. heal hearts. 
Too many of us are ready to work for Christ, and do 
good to our fellow-men, only so long as it is very easy, 
and requires no sacrifice or self-denial. But if we. stop 
there, we stop just where our service is likely to become 
of use, This saving of life proves, in the end, the losing 
of it, It is they who sow in tears that shall reap in joy. 





Itis hethat goeth forth and weepeth, bearing preciousseed, 
that shall come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him. We may ‘take easy work if we will,—work 
that costs us nothing, that involves no pain or self-denial, 
—but we must not, then, be surprised if our hands are 
empty in the great harvest-time. 





THE CLOD AND THE DIAMOND. 


A PARAPHRASR, 
BY MARY K. A. STONE. 


The sun may shine upon the clod till it is warm, 
Warm for its own poor darkling self to live; 

He smites the diamond, and oh! how glows the gem, 
Chilling itself, irradiant, to give. 

The silent soul, that takes but gives not out again— 
In shining thankfulness—a smile, a tear, 

Absorbing, makes none other glad, and misses se 
The purest and the best of love’s rich cheer. 





REVERENCE FOR LIFE. 


An Unvusval SUNDAY-SCHOOL Lzssom, 
BY JUNIATA STAFFORD. 


There is one very valuable lesson that can be taught 
fo Sunday-school classes that is very seldom thought of: 
a reverence for life, I do not mean human life alone, 
but all life. 

The ability to teach this varies with the teacher toa 
more marked degree than the ability to teach from a 
book, and would require, in most cases, a good deal of 
self-discipline, and the overcoming of much prejudice. 

When one considers the matter in a reverential way, 
it seems strange that there should exist so universal an 
aversion to, what we call the lower forms of life,—bugs, 
beetles, caterpillars, snails, moths, and worms. Why do 
people so usually shudder and squirm when these 
creatures are mentioned or appear? Clearly the thing 
is all wrong. Why is it? Because they have not been 
taught a proper interest in, or reverence for, the princi- 
ple of life, in its varied forms of expression. We are 
narrow; we are ignorant; we do not think of stepping 
aside from our prejudiced, conventional way, and enlarg- 
ing our interest in what we call God’s “common ” things. 

Children who have been made familiar with these 
little creatures do not shudder, do not feel disgust, do 
not suffer needless fear, and are not cruel. They go 
through life with a broader interest, a kinder heart, a 
more observing eye, a keener enjoyment of simple sur- 
roundings, and a higher idea of the laws of existence 
and the.right of living. . 

Humen beings are the only living creatures who do 
not live up to the highest possibilities of their lives. All 
other animals do live up to the highest kind of life for 
which they were created. How seldom we think of this, 
and how seldom we teach it! 

Just here. comes the practical question: How can it 


be taught? Taking it for granted that, before you teach 
: | it to others, yon will teach it to yourself,—will overcome 


your prejudice for at least a few of the common harm- 
less insects about you, and will fortify yourself with 
some: knowledge concerning them and their living ways, 
—I will try and make a few practical suggestions. 

A good subject to begin on is a caterpillar, if it is sum- 
mertime. Take a pasteboard box, and perforate it with 
many holes,—small, of course, but many. If the cater- 
pillar is of good size, probably he is almost ready to go 
into the chrysalid or cocoon state, according as he is to 
be a butterfly ora moth. Put into the box some of the 
same kind of leaves as those you found him feeding upon. 
Take the box to’Sunday-school, It will not hurt dis- 
cipline at all, I can assure you, to use this as a sup- 
plementary lesson, Let the children look well at your 
caterpillar. Point out the beautiful markings, explain 
his motions, the suckers on his feet, and what parts these 
feet represent in the perfect state; show how he eats, and 
what; tell how rapidly he grows after being hatched 
from the egg, how he bursts his tightened skin four times 
before he reaches his full size, and that he must undergo 
a more, wondrous change still before he is perfect. The 
greater your knowledge, the more you can tell, and the 
better you will tell it. You will find eager listeners. I 
think I should introduce few, if any, moral deductions, 
Let it simply be a nature lesson, almost distinct from 
their idea of a Sunday-school lesson. 

After it,,take your box home; or, if you have a trusty 
pupil, let him take it home, and see that fresh leaves are 
put into the box each day until the change comes. 
Caution against any handling of your caterpillar, lest it 
sicken and die. Probably it will be only a day or two 
before it spins its cocoon, or makes its hard “ house.” 

. Then it must come to school again. The lesson upon 
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it can be made a reward for the regular lesson well 
learned, if necessary. You will find the reward earned, 
I think. If possible, if it can be safely done, I would 
now leave the box in the schoolroom, so that it may be 
quiet, and not endanger the little creature’s life by mov- 
ing it about. Remember to keep the reverence for the 
life ever before the mind, The days, possibly the weeks, 
of waiting for the opening of chrysalid or cocoon, will 
not hurt the children. In the meantime, some other 
object can be brought in. 

You will find growing upon yourself an interest you 
never felt before-—a willingness to search for, watch, 
handle, know, the things about you. Time and practice 
will enable you to enjoy even angle-worms and snails, to 
say nothing of ants, beetles, “ darning-needles,” “ meas- 
ure-worms,” ard the countless other things about you. 

Is not all this worth while? Will not life have more 
reverence from you, as well as from the children? Is it 
not a great thing that your shudder gives way toa glance, 
a searching look of interest? Is it not a great thing 
that into your mind comes the thought that you must 
endeavor to live more nearly up to your highest possibili- 
ties, as the caterpillar, the snail, the fly, does? 

Think what an advance you will have made in your 
class when one of your pupils brings you a beetle, or a 
worm, and asks you to tell about it, instead of putting 
his foot upon it as he came along; and what it means 
when the children search for and watch the habits of 
these humble creatures. . 

I have never known this kind of Sunday-school les- 
son to fail. 





“ CORBAN.” 
BY MRS. A. F. RAFFENSPERGER, 


When a thrifty Jew, of the time of Christ, wished to 
rid himself of the support of aged and indigent parents, 
and to do it strictly within the letter of the law, and, at 
the same time, gain to himself a comfortable reputation 
for piety and charity, he had only to fold his hands, turn 
his eyes skyward, and, with pious mien and sancti- 
monious modulation of voice, utter the one word, 
“ Corban.” 

It was a very neat device for getting rid of one’s 
troublesome ancestors which the Master so mercilessly 
exposed, He well understood the motive that lay back 
of that potent word “Corban ;” and he gave the listen- 
ing Jews to understand that such methods of evading 
duty found no favor in his eyes. 

Are thé people who say “Corban ” all dead ? 

The pastor’s salary is to be raised. It is very small 
at best; but, little as it is, the proper officers find it hard 
to provide for. They apply to one of the members, a 


man of means, who has a fine house and all the com-. 


forts of life. 

“Yes, I would be very happy to subscribe liberally ; 
but at present, from bad investments, I can hardly do 
justice to my own family ; and, you know, the good Book 
says that he that provides not for his own family is worse 
than an infidel. I will give you five dollars. I really 
must not neglect my own flesh and blood.” He goes 
home, and pays five dollars apiece for his daughters’ 
new hats? Does not the Master hear the whispered 
word “Corban ” in that plea? 

The cause of foreign missions languishes, The self- 
denying missionaries—our representatives in far-off 
heathen lands—are working on, hopefully, cheerfully, 
but under great discouragements, resulting from our 
apathy and neglect to do our part. One who has heard 
the risen Lord’s last command, “Go, teach all nations,” 
tries to enlist the indifferent in the cause. 

“Oharity begins at home,” says the listener. “I am 
doing what I can for the heathen at my own door, and I 
don’t believe in sending away men and money to convert 
the heathen in Asia and Africa when souls are perishing 
by thousands all around us.” The plea is spurious; it 
has a show of piety, but is it not, after all, “Corban”? 

The Sunday-school is languishing for teachers capable 
of interesting and instructing the children who crowd 
intoit. The superintendent applies to a Christian woman 
for her assistance. “To tell you the truth, I feel that I 
must spend all my time and strength and energy on my 
own children. I teach them at home, hear them recite 
their lessons before they go to Sunday-school, and when 
they come home I question them about what they have 
learned, and try to impress the facts and truths upon 
their young hearts. A mother’s responsibility is very 
great, and the sense of it sometimes almost crushes me. 
I do not think it is my duty to attempt anything outside 
of my own family circle.” What can the superintendent 
say to suchareply? But is it not possible Christ may 
hear only “Corban, Corban”? 

Or # mother has a large family of children, but feels 





it her duty to work so much for outside benevolent 
causes that her family is neglected. She sews for the 
missionary-box, and leaves her children in tatters. She 
teaches in Sunday-school, and is too tired to instruct the 
little ones in her own home. She labors for the temper- 
ance cause, and leaves her boys to run the streets and 
make the acquaintance of saloons. “ Duty, duty,” she 
says; but the plea goes for naught in the day of final 
reckoning, when it will be found recorded as “Corban.” 

“Where is your mother?” I asked of half a dozen 
ragged, dirty children, who sat on the front door-steps, 
eating bread and molasses, which had already left its 
record on their faces, hands, and tattered clothes. 

With one accord they laid aside their sweet refresh- 
ments, and answered me cheerfully, “She has gone to 
the Dorcasses.”’ 

And I, going away with the memory of those neglected 
children in my mind, was so uncharitable in my judg- 
ment as to say, “Corban, Corban, Corban!” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_—_—_>——— 
A HOUSE OF GOLD FOR SMALL SI 
AND THE SCRIGGENSES. 


BY THE REY. EDWARD A. RAND. 


Little Josiah— Let me begin again. He was known 
rather as “Si.” Then somebody began to say “Small 
Si.” That labeled him until he was a big boy. Small 
Si—Perkins was his last name—went to bed one night 
unhappy. He had been playing with Al Toombs, and 
in such a large house, After Si’s visit, the house of his 
father seemed to him no bigger than a shoe-box. His 
own chamber seemed such a little coop, or like an oven 
rather, so warm was it, being directly over the kitchen. 
That night of his unhappy mood he had a dream, and 
saw—an angel? No; angels can’t startle our drowsy 
eyes in every dream. He saw Aunt Toby; and Aunt 
Toby was a colored woman living in that neighborhood. 

“ That you?” inquired Si, as she rolled into his bed- 
room, 

“Ob course, chile. 
Drefful warm |” 

“T know it; and, you see, this room is so small, and 
right over the kitchen.” 

“Oh! honey, I don’t fine fault wid de room ; but I’se 
hebby and heats up. ‘Pears ye look sad.” 

“TI wish I lived in Al Toombs’s house, so big and fine.” 

“ Dose houses are cole in winter. Dis is jes’ lubly.” 

“You make it lovely.” 

“ Chile, a contented sperrit makes a house lubly. 
can hab a house ob gold.” 

“ How ? ” 

“Try it. Say, ‘Dis am a lubly room ef small, ’case 
it’s warm in winter.’ Say it, an’ look at dat wall 
*hind ye.” 

“ This is a lovely room, if small, because it’s warm in 
winter.” To Si’s astonishment, the wall changed to a 
surface of gold! Was Aunt Toby a magician? 

“Now, honey, say dis room am small, but snug and 
cosey. Look-er dat wall ’fore ye!” 

“This room is small, but snug and cosey.” 
another wall of gold! 

“Now, chile, say dis room am near my fader’s an’ 
mudder’s, an’ sort ob handy.” 

When the words had been repeated, lo, a third shining 
wall! 

“Once more: Dis room hab an ole friend in it, tho’ 
she does most fillit up. Ha, ha!” The fourth golden 
wall was quickly built. 

“Now, Jerziah” (she didn’t think it dignified to say 
“ Si”), “dat sort ob lookin’ at tings will make a ’mazin’ 
change.” 

Small Si lay in his bed contentedly thinking, while 
Aunt Toby’s face bent above him like the moon in a 
partial eclipse. Suddenly, Si felt the troublesome heat. 
“ The old heat!” he had begun to say, when, in an instant, 
the dark moon-face above him vanished altogether. The 
golden splendor of the walls passed away, and Small Si 
felt a great pain in one of his big toes. He opened his 
eyes, and found that in his warmth he had kicked off 
the bed-clothes, and either the bed-post had rapped him 
for his ill temper, or he had struck the bed-post. The 
dream, though, was not lost upon him. When he arose 
the next morning, he said: “I’ll be contented and live 
in a house of gold if I can.” And, to help him, who 
should appear but Aunt Toby ! 

“Bress ye!” says Aunt Toby to Mrs. Perkins, adjusting 
on her nose a pair of big, iron-bowed spectacles, and 
planting a knitting-needle in a corn-cob in her apron- 


Don’t ye know yer old aunty? 


Ye 


And, lo, 





band,—“ bress ye, I couldn’ stay away longer; an’ dere’s 
dat Jerziah!” 

The young dreamer was very glad to see the “ magician” 
of his dream, and he told her what had happened. 

“Ha, ha, ha! I ’specs I was jes’ walkin’ round in my 
sleep, an’ came here in a snambull—what kind of a bull 
is it, Susan, when folks walk in dere sleepin’ ?” 

“Som-nam-bul-ism ?” said Mrs, Perkins, in a loud voice, 
answering from the kitchen. 

“ Jes’ what was in my mind! 
Wouldn’ I like to see ’em! 
you do two tings.” 

“What?” asked Si, with large, eager eyes. 

“Try to make dem golden walls for somebody else. 
Make anuder cheerful. Den, take yer Saviour in.” 

“ How take the Saviour in?” 

“Oh! jes’ ax him, an’ he’s at de door, an’ will walk 
right in. He makes lubly places. Dem golden walls! 
Honey, dat’s hebben.” 

Si’s stock of prayers was limited. Did he not say 
every night, “Now I lay me”? He did not feel it, 
though. Prayer with him was a habit, just as he ate two 
slices of bread and butter, and drank a glass of milk each 
night for supper. Aunt Toby told him he must feel his 
praying, and must give himself fully up to Christ, and be 
his 


Dem golden walls! 
Honey, it will help you ef 


“T’ll try,” he said. 

- “Say, ‘T’ll do it, chile.” 

“T will.” 

The next day, Pop Scriggins came to play with Si out 
in the shed. Oh, what a blighted little life was Pop’s! 
His father was a drunkard, who sawed wood one-fifth of 
his time, and drank rum the other four-fifths. 

“Real nice shed,” said Pop, looking round. 

“Yes, but you have one. ’Tain’t so big, but it’s sunny,” 
said Si, trying to cheer him up. 

Somebody was sawing wood in an adjoining yard, and, 
to be heard easily, the boys were obliged to speak loud. 

“ Nothin’ in ours; you got a lot of wood.” 

“ But that—that—makes more room in yours,” said Si, 
trying desperately to build a golden wall. Pop was cry- 
ing. That empty shed made him think of his poor, 
shivering mother that chilly morning. 

“Don’t cry, Pop. What is it?” 

“ My—father—drinks,—and mother—hain’t— got—no 
—wood!” 

“Oh! he’ll stop; and we’ll lug her some. Mother will 
let me, I know.” 

Did the boys notice that the sawing in the next yard 
had ceased? If they had tried, they could have hunted 
up a big, red, watery eye, owned by the wood-sawyer, 
planted at a hole in the shed wall. Attracted by the sound 
of the voices, he was not only looking, but listening. 

“ Folks say—’tain’t no—use—to think he—he’]I stop.” 

“Did you ever ask Jesus?” 

“ Don’t—know—how.” 

“Let’s ask him. You just kneel. I'll pray, and you 
say ‘Amen.’ Come, Poppy,’ said Small Si, affectionately, 
winding a fat arm about his companion. 

Down in the sawdust, by the side of the wood-pile, 
knelt the boys; and the sun, streaming through the shed 
window, poured its light around the boys, as if trying to 
build a house of gold there. Prayer is such asunny spot. 

“ Amen,” said Pop. 

“You wait till I get through. ‘Dear Jesus, don’t let 
Pop’s father drink rum. May they have some wood. 
Amen,’” — 

“ Amen,” sobbed Pop. 

“Now don’t you feel bad, Poppy. Jesus will do it.” 

Soon after, in the adjoining yard, where silence had 
been reigning, the sound of a furious wood-sawing 
was heard. Faster, faster, faster slashed the saw up 
and down, til! the wood-sawyer was in a dripping per- 
spiration. 

“Can’t stand that!” said the owner of this express- 
train saw and the red, watery eye. “ Eleven o’clock!” 
he exclaimed, and he took a black bottle from a dirty 
jacket-pocket. He looked at it. “You fiend!” he said, 
and smashed iton arock. Then he stole into a barn in 
the rear of the yard, closed the door, and there that old 
drunkard, Pop Scriggins’s father, got down on his knees, 
and didn’t he sob before God! There, in the old barn, 
God touched his soul, giving pardon and strength. 

“Ho!” said Small Si, two days later, to Aunt Toby; 
“have you heard the news about Pop’s father?” 

“No, honey.” 

“ He’s going to be a good man.” 

“Den de Lord will build dem golden walls right 
round him.” 

God did that, and enclosed in a house of gold Pop’s 
mother, Pop’s big sister, and three small Scrigginses, 
not omitting Pop “ 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1886.] 


1, July 4.—Jesus and the Blind Man 


John 9: 1-17 





2. July 11,—Jesus the Good Bhepherd,,.....cccccosscorsessersseereseserree 


3. July 18.—The Death of Lazarus. 


John 10 : 4-18 
John 11: 1-16 





4. July %. 
6. August 1.—Jesus Honored 


.—The Resurrection of Lazarus. 


John 11 : 17-44 





deo covenneseupvesescscogesecosonseeoates Jon 12: 1-16 
6. Angust 8.—Gentiles Seeking Jesus.... 
7. August 15.—Jesus Teaching Humility 


John 12 : 20-36 
John 18 ; 1-17 














8 August 22.—Warning to Judas and Peter...........csseesssereree John 13 : 21-43 
9. August 29,—Jesus Comforting his Disciples John 14: 1-14 
10. September 5,.—Jesus the True ViNG........ seccesessscreresenerenseeees John 15 : 1-16 
11, September 12.—The Mission of the Spirit....... ....John 16 : 5-20 
12. September 19.—Jesus Interceding ............... John 17 : 1-26 


13, September 26.—Review ; or, Missionary, ‘Temperance, or other lesson 


selected by the school. 





LESSON XII., SUNDAY, 


SEPTEMBER 19, 1886. 


TiTLE: JESUS INTERCEDING. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(John 17 : 1-26.) 


COMMON VERSION, 


1. These words spake Jesus, and 
lifted up his eyes to heaven, and 
said, Father, the hour is come; 
glorify thy Son, that thy Son also 
may glorify thee : 

2, As thou hast given him power 
over all flesh, that he should give 
eternal life to as many as thou 
hast given him. 

$. And this is life eternal, that 
they might know thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou hast sent. 

4. I have glorified thee on the 
earth: I have finished the work 
which thou gavest me to do, 

6. And now, O Father, glorify 
thou me with thine own self with 
the glory which I had with thee 
before the world was. 

6, I have manifested thy name 
unto the men which thou gavest 
me out of the world : thine they 
‘were, and thou gavest them me; 
and they have kept thy word. 

7. Now they have known that 


@ll things whatsoever thou hast’ 


given me are of thee. 

8. For 1 have given unto them 
the words which thou gavest me ; 
and they have received them, and 
have known surely that I came 
out from thee, and they have be- 
leved that thou didst send me. 

9. I pray for them : I pray not 
for the world, but forthem which 
thou hast given me ; for they are 
thine. 

10. And all mine are thine, and 
thine are mine ; and | am glorified 
in them. 

11. And now I am no more in 
the world, but these are in the 
world, and I come tothee. Holy 
Father, keep through thine own 
name those whom thou hast given 
me, that they may be one, as 
we are. 

12. While I was with them in 
the world, I kept them in thy 
name ;: those that thou gavest me 
I have kept, and none of them is 
lost, but the son of perdition ; that 
the Scripture might be fulfilled. 

18. And now come I to thee; 
and these things I speak in the 
world, that they might have my 
joy fulfilled in themselves, 

14. I have given them thy word ; 
and the world hath hated them, 
becanse they are not of the world, 
even as I am not of the world, 

15, I pray not that thou should- 
est take them out of the world, 
but that thou shouldest keep them 
from the evil. 

16, They are not of the world, 
even as I am not of the world. 

17. Sanctify them through thy 
truth ; thy word is truth. 

18 As thou hast sent me into 
the world, even so have I also sent 
them into the world. 

19. And for their sakes I sanctify 
myself, that they also might be 
ganctified through the truth. 

20. Neither pray I for these 
alone, but for them also which 
shall believe on me through 
their word ; 

21. That they all may be one; 
as thou, Father, art in me, and I 
in thee, that they also may be one 
in us; that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me. 

2. And the glory which thou 
yavest me I have given them; 








REVISED VERSION. 


1 These things spake Jesus; 
and lifting up his eyes to heay- 
en, he said, Father, the hour is 
come ; glorify thy Son, that the 

2 Son may glorify thee: even as 
thou gavest him authority over 
all flesh, that whatsoever thou 
hast given him, to them he 

8 should give eternal life. And 
this is life eternal, that they 
should know thee the only true 
God, and him whom thou didst 

4 send, even Jesus Christ. I glori- 
fied thee on the earth, having 
accomplished the work which 

5 thou hast given metodo. And 
now, O Father, glorify thou me 
with thine own self with the 
glory which I had with thee 

6 before the world was, I mani- 
fested thy name unto the men 
whom thou gavest me out of 
the world: thine they were, 
and thou gavest them to me; 
and they have kept thy word. 

7 Now*they know that all things 
whatsoever thou hast given me 

8 are from thee: for the words 
which thou gavest me I have 
given unto them; and they 
received them, and knew of a 
truth that I came forth from 
thee, and they believed that 

9 thou didst send me. I ! pray 
for them: I !pray not for the 
world, but for those whom thou 
hast given me; for they are 

10 thine: and all things that.are 
mine are thine, and thine are 
mine: and I am glorified in 

11 them. And I am no more in 
the world, and these are in the 
world, and I come to thee. 
Holy Father, keep them in thy 
name which thou hast given 
me, that they may be one, even 

12 as we are. While I was with 
them, I kept them in thy name 
which thou hast given me: and 
I guarded them, and not one 
of them perished, but the son 
of perdition ; that the scripture 

18 might be fulfilled. But now I 
come to thee; and these things 
I speak in the world, that they 
may have my joy fulfilled in 

14 themselves. I have given them 
thy word ; and the world hated 
them, because they are not of 
the world, even as I am not of 

15 the world. I ‘pray not that 
thou shouldest take them * from 
the world, but that thou should- 
est keep them *from *the evil 

16 one, They are not of the world, 
even as I am not of the world. 

17 *Sanctify them in the truth: 

18 thy word is truth. As thou 
didst send me into the world, 
even so sent I them into the 

19 world, And for their sakes I 
‘sanctify myself, that they 
themselves also may be sanc- 

20 tified in truth. Neither for 
these only do I 'pray, but for 
them also that believe on me 

21 through their word ; that they 
may all be one; even as thou, 
Father, art in me, and lin thee, 
that they also may be in us: 
that the world may believe that 

22 thou didst send me. And the 
glory which thou hast given 
me I have given unto them ; 
that they may be one, even as 

23 we are one; I in them, and 
thou in me, that they may be 


ar, make request, *Gr, outa, 8Or, evil *Or, Consecrates 














that they may be one, eyen as 
we are one: 


perfected into one; that the 
world may know that thon 
23. Tin them, and thou in me, didst send me, and lovedst 
that they may be made perfect in them, even as thou loyedst me, 
one; and that the world may | 24 Father, that which thou hast 
know that thou hast sent me, given me, I will that, where T 
and hast loved them, as thou am, they also may be with me; 
hast loved me. that they may beho]d my glory, 
24, Father, I will that they also, which thou hast given me; for 
whom thou hast given me, be with thou lovedst me before the 
me where I am; that they may | 25 foundation of the workd. O 
behold my glory, which thon hast righteous Father, the ‘world 
given me : for thou lovedst me be- 
fore the foundation of the world. thee: and these knew that 
25. 0 righteous Father, the | 26 thoudidstsend me; andI made 
world hath not known thee : but I known unto them thy name, 
have known thee, and these have and will make it known ; that 
known that thou hast sent me. the Joye wherewith . thou 
26. And I have declared unto lovedst me may be in them, 
them thy name, and will declare and I in them. 
it; that the love wherewith thou | —— i 
hast loved me may be in them, A es authorities read 
and I in them, 


The American Committee would substitute e May full” for ‘‘falfilled”” 
in verse 13; “I desire” for ** I will” inverse 24, 








LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Works and Words st seeue, 
GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: The words that I speak 


unto you I speak not of myself: but the Father that dadellah in 
me, he doeth the works.—-John 14; 10, 


Lesson Topic: The Work of the Intercessor. 


1. The Intercessor and His Father, vs. 1-6. 
Lxsson OUTLINE: + 2. The intercessor and His Disciples, vs. 7-19. 
3. The intercessor and All Saints, vs. 20-26. 


Goupen Text: He ever liveth to make intercession for 
them.—Hebrews 7 : 25. 


, 


Datry Home Reaprnes: 


M.—John 17 : 1-26. Jesus interceding. 

T.—Gen. 18 : 20-838. Abraham interceding. 
W.—Exod. 82; 19-35. Moses interceding. 

T.—1 John 1:1-10; 2:1,2. Intercession for sinners, 
F.—Heb. 9 :11-24.. Intercession with the Father. 
$.—Rom. 8 : 81-39. Safety through intercession. 
§.—Heb. 7 : 11-25. Intercession avails forever. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE INTERCESSOR AND HIS FATHER, 
\. Addressing his Father : 
Lifting up his eyes to heaven, he said, ‘Father (1). ‘ 
I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth. we. 11 : 25), 
O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass (Mat 39). 
Father, forgive them (Luke 2 : 34). 
Father, I thank thee that thou heardest me (John 11 : 41). 


Father, save me from this hour ous) 12 : 27). 
Father, glorify thy name (John 


I. Glorifying his Father : 
I glorified thee on the earth (4). 


When the multitude saw it, they... glorified God (Matt. 9: ey 
bet vs they saw the dumb speaking, | ... they glorified... (Matt. 


They vane all amazed, and Pena God (Mark 2 ; 12). 

Amazement took hold on‘all, and asd glorified God (Luke 5: 26). 
God is glorified in him (John 18 : 
Glorify thy Son, that the Son may deel thee (John 17 : 1). 


ill. Manifesting his Father: 
I manifested thy name unto the men (6). 


I will declare thy name unto my brethren (Psa. 22 : 22). 

We beheld his glo: ey. glory . . from the Father (John 1: 14), 
The only begotten he hath declared him Gobn 1: 18). 
He that hath seen me hath seen the Father (John 


I made known unto them thy name (John 17 ; 26). 

1. ‘The hour is come.’’ (1) The hour of suffering for Jesus; (2) 

The hour of satisfaction for sin,; (3) The hour of salyation for 
man ; (4) The hour of defeat for Satan.—(1) The hour to which 
prophecy pointed ; (2) The hour to which istory turns. 

2. ‘To them he should give eternal life.” 
a giver! (3) Such recipients |—(1) ‘‘ To them "whom ? (2) ‘He 
should give ’’—who should ? (3) ‘* Eternal life ’—what 

8. ‘I glorified thee on the earth.” (1) By holy livin (2) By wise 
words; (3) By mighty works.—(1) By whom may Goc be glorified ? 
(2) Where may God be glorified? (3) How may God be glorified? 

4. ‘The glory which I had 7 ith thee before the world was.’”’ (2) 
Glory antedating the world i Glory outlasting th ay world ; (3) 
Glory satisfying the Son ; (4) ‘Glory shared with ‘ather, 


II. THE INTERCESSOR AND HIS DISCIPLES. 


1. The Disciples Taught : 
Words which thou gavest me I have given unto them (8). 
I will put my words in his mouth (Deut. 18: a 
I have pat my words in thy mouth (Isa.51 : 
He opened his mouth and taught them Gate 5: ani 
He taught them as one having authority (Matt. 7 F 
My teaching is not mine, but his that _ me (John : 16), 
As the Father taught me, I speak (John 8 : 28), 


ll. The Disciples Kept : 
I kept them in thy name (12). 
He kent him as the apple of his eye (Deut. 82 : 10). 
Of all... he hath given me I should lose nothing (John 6 : 39). 
They shall never perish (John 10 : 28), 
No one is able to snatch them out of the Father’s me (John 10 : 29). 
You, who by the power of Gud are guarded (1 Pet. 
To them that are called,... and kept for Jesus Christ (Jude 1). 


Ul, The Disciples Prayed for : 


I pray,... that thou shouldest keep them... . Sanctify them 
(15, 17). 
Ask of me, and I will give thee the nations (Psa. 2; ae 
I made supplication for thee, that thy faith fail not it uke 2; 3. 
I will pray the Father, and he shall give you oS : 16), 
I pray for them : I pray not for the world (John 17 

oly Father, keep hem in‘thy name (John 17: iy 
Keep them from the evil one Uohn 17 : 15). 

1, ‘‘ The words which thou gayest me I have agven unto them.”’ 0 
Words of divine origin ; (2) Words of Christly transmission ; 
Words of human Sonination, —Words which (1) Enlighten ; 2) 
Stimulate ; (3) Sanctif % (4) Save. 

2 “They belie ieved that thou didst send me.” (1) Because of my 

words ; (2 pocsuee of my vorrei) So God mending; (2) Christ 
+ seamen 


%. ais arous four Thao a Tae ts umn 


knew thee. not, but I knew | 


(1) Such a gift ! (2) Such: 


© to what purpose?—(1) A needed service; (2) An assured 
efense. 
4. as REY, are not_of the world, even as I am not of the world.” 
(1) The utiworldly Christ; (9) The unworldly Christians.—(1) 
ry. ects of a spiritual kingdom ; (2) Pilgrims to a better land; 
) Seckers of a heavenly home. 


Ill, THE INTERCESSOR AND ALL SAINTS, 
\. He Desires their Unity : 
I pray; ... that they may all be one (20, 21). 
I will make them one nation;... and one king (Ezek. 37 : 2). 
They shall become one flock, one ‘shepherd (John 10 : 16), 
Keep them, ... that they may be one, even as we are (John 17 : 11). 
That they may pe one, even as:we are one (John 17 : 22), 


We, who are many, are one body in Christ om 12:5), 
Ye are ail one man in Christ Jesus (Gal. 8: 


i. He Desires thelr Perfection : 
That they may be. perfected into one (23). 
_ ¥e therefore.shail be ipertoas, as your heavenly Father (Matt. 5 : 48). 

Be perfected (2 Cor. 15 

Ate, ye now perfected in ‘the flesh? (Gai. 8: y 

Unto the... stature of the fulness of Christ ( ph, 4 ). 

He which began a good work in you will perfect it rh 1:6). 
That we may, present every man perfect in Christ (Col, 1: 28). 
lll, He Desires their Fellowship : 

& will that, where I am, they also may be with me (24). 
They that were ready went in with him 4 the marriage (Matt. 25 : 10). 
Come, ye blessed of my Father (Matt. 25 : 34). 

Srey shalt thou be with me in Paratios (Luke 28 ; 48). 

here lam, there shall also'my servant be (John 12: ). 

Where I am, there ye may be also (John 14 : 3). 
So shall we ever be with the Lord (i Thess, 4 : 17). 

‘L“! Por them also that believe on me through their word."’ (1) 
For believers; (2)In all ages; (8 ) In every land.—({1) Christ's 
word shall be preached ; (2) Christ’s word shall be be eved; (3) 

Christ's pray ers shall neyer fail. 

2 “That the world may believe.” (1) Broad expectations from 
the gospel’s progress ; (2) Grand expectations from the gospel’s 
progress.—(1 WL sal for all men i  @) Be Belief its one ne 

3. at they m one, ever are one,” (1) The com- 
Ba of true Christian wit @) The character o: An. > Chris: 

ian + cap —(1) Oneness in the head ; (2) Oneness in the 


4. aN Ww ith that, ... they also may be with me.” RA ph tte 
with saints the’ Lord’s desire ; lp, wig with 
saints’ desire.—Ciyristian fellowshi Between devo ana 
saint; (2) Between saint and saints on earth ; (4) Con- 
tinued in heay en; (5) we hao, 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


INTERCESSION, 


1. The Intercession of Christ: 
= pos ed by the Father F (Ene 2:8). 
for all saints (Joh : 20). 
xgenised for his first disciples ( ohn 17 :.9). 
Exercised in heaven (Heb. Rom. 8 : 84), 

- In thee ity of an vaeoonie 4 q John 2: i " 
Exercised against the evil one (John 17 : 
Exercised against failing faith (Luke 22: 31, 92). 
Exercised for the pardon of sin (Luke 23 : 34). 
Exercised fur'the coming of the forter (John 14 : Sb 

ercised for the believer's vindication (Rom, 8 : 
ssuring eternal safety (Heb. 7 : 25). 


2. The Intercession of Saints : 


Commanded a Tint, 2: b; Jas. 5 : 14, 16), 
. Encouraged (1 Jun 5; 16; Job 42 : 10). 


Sinful Oh neglect it (1 Sam’. 12 18; 
Desirable to have it at Sam Be 1 Heb. 13 ; 18). 
nik be-used for ritters'(1 Pi vie 


Should be used for ministers (2 2 Gor i ; Phil. 1; 19) 
Should = used by ministers (Eph. 1: 16; "8: 14:19), 
Should be used for all my (pa. 6 
Rewarded (Matt. 8 : r 
Commended (Matt. 8 “Yo: ee re 
Praeticed by the early Church ( cts 1:14; 12:5), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


In cotinection withthe question whether the Lord’s Supper 
was instituted on thé passover night, or on the night before 
the passover, there has been no little discussion over the 
division of the discourse, or the discourses, as recorded’ by 
John, closing with the intercessory prayer, from which this 
week’s lesson is taken.: So, also, the question has been dis- 


| eussed; whether all these:recorded words, from the thirteenth 
rie that I heard from my Father I have made wae (John : 


to the seventeenth chapters of John’s Gospel, were spoken in 
the upper chamber, or: whether any portion of them were 
spokén on the way to.Gethsemane. 

-Many would: infer from the words, at the close of the four- 
teenth chapter, “Arise, let us go hence,” that Jesus and his 
disciples ‘at that time left the room, and that the words follow- 
ing. were uttered as they walked thence together. Others, 
again, understand that, while there was then a rising from 
their seats, Jesus and his disciples did not leave the room 


‘| until the intercessory prayer was concluded ; and this opinion 


would seem to be justified by the first verse of the eighteenth 
chapter: “ When Jesus had. spoken these words [then, and 
not until then) he went forth with his disciples over the 
brook Kidron.” 

In this view of the case, the words of our last lesson, and 
those which intervene between that lesson and this, were 
spoken by Jesus as he stood with his disciples in that upper 
chamber on that passover night. After this it was that this 
prayer of prayers in the world’s history was spoken, as 
recorded in this chapter, which has been called “the Holy of 
Holies” of the New Testament story. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D.; LL.D. 


This is the close of our Lord’s great farewell discourse, 
passing from instruction into intercession. Immediately after, 
hé will go forth to the Garden of Gethsemane (John 18 : 1). 
His heart turns, in deepest love, towards those whom he is 
abut to leave; and even when praying for himself, it is for 
himself ‘as their Saviour. We may learn here what sort of 
things our interceding Lord now asks in behalf of his people. 
If our departed kindred and friends could intercede for us on 
high, they would not always ask the same things that they 
used ‘to pfay'for when with us But “Jesus Christ is the 
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same yesterday and to-day, yea and forever” (Heb. 13: 8). 
Notice also that Jesus here sometimes states facts (vs. 1, 4, 
6-8, 13 f.) as the basis of thanksgiving or supplication. This 
shows that it is lawful in prayer to make brief recital of facts ; 
but some carry it quite too far. 

Verses 1-5. Jesus prays that he may be glorified — Lifting 
up his eyes to heaven: Our Lord was thoroughly human, and 
adopted the natural symbolism (comp. Mark 7 : 34).—Father, 
the hour is come: He had already recognized this in John 12: 
23; 13: 1.—Glorify tly Son, that the Son may glorify thee: 
Whatever honor or privilege God bestows on any one, should 
in turn be used for God’s glory.—Authority over all flesh: 
Compare authority to forgive sins (Matt. 9:6); all author- 
ity in heaven and on earth (28: 18).—That whatsoever thou 
hast given him, to them: Those to whom he will give eternal 
life are here fitst conceived of as a. totality, a body or mass, 
and described in the favorite Greek fashion by a comprehen- 
sive neuter (comp. v. 24; John 6: 37, and often in this Gospel). 
—The only true God: In opposition to the imaginary gods of 
the heathen, he alone really is what the term ‘‘God” denotes. 
The succeeding clause does not contrast Jesus Christ with 
God, but declares that he is the commissioner whom the only 
true God seni to men, thus strongly stating his dignity (comp. 
1 Tim. 1: 15, Rev. Ver.). Here is a great thoaght, that to 
know God and his Christ is eternal life. Verse 4 f, should be 
compared with verse 1, There he prayed to be glorified, in 
order that he may glorify the Father; here, because he has 
glorified the Father.—J glorified: He stands as at. the close 
of his work (comp. v. 11), which will actually end in a few 
hours, and he thus speaks in the past tense. So in verses 6, 
12, 18, 25. This conception is much obscured in the Com- 
mon Version, which translates by a perfect tense. The latter 
part of verse 5 is substantially repeated in verse 24. 

Verses 6-14. Jesus declares that his prayer is for those 
whom the Father has given him.—I manifested thy name: As 
the name stands for the character and the personality, this 
means that he made the Father manifest, so that the disciples 
might know him (comp. v..3, and Matt. 11 : 27).—They have 
kept thy word: We know that they had by no means kept it 
perfectly ; yet Jesus recognizes and commends their. sincere 
and earnest obedience to God’s word as made known, by him. 
So Paul sometimes at the beginning of an Epistle commends 
those whom, im its progress, he must censure.—Now they know: 
They have at length come to perceive that he derived every- 
thing from the Father,—his teachings, and his entire mission 
(v. 8). Verse 9. I pray for them: “1” is separately expressed 
in the Greek, and therefore emphatic. This is not a case of 
their praying for themselves. “Pray” is not the usual word, 
but means “make request,” asin the margin of the Revised 
Version, “For them” does not here mean in their stead, 
but “concerning them.” He declares that the requests he is 
here making of the Father refer to those whom the Father 
has given him, and not to the world at large. Theresis thus 
entire accord in the matter between him and the Father (v. 
10), and his requests are sure to be granted.—Holy Father is 
an appropriate address when he is asking that they may be 
sanctified, as “ righteous Father” is in verse 25.—In thy name 
which thou hast given me: This is unquestionably the correct 
text in verse 11. But in verse 12, the external evidence is 
very different, and “whom thou hast given me” is there 
probably correct. (Technical statements are made in the 
writer’s foot-note to Hovey on John,) What is meant by “in 
thy name which thou hast given me”? The Father had 
given him the privilege of manifesting his name (vs. 6 and 26) 
unto his followers, and he prays that in that name the Father 
will keep them.—I guarded them: The Greek word is entirely 
different from that translated “keep” or “kept” in verses6, 11, 
12, 15, and they ought not to be confounded.—Not one of them 
perished, except the son of perdition: The repetition.is expres- 
sive, and quite infelicitously obscured in the Common Version. 
It is not surprising that he perished who was the son of per- 
dition, closely related to it as child to mother, by his whole 
character doomed to perdition (comp. Matt. 28 : 15; 13: 38). 
Our Lord speaks of Judas as elready perished, for he has 
finally turned away from his Master, is gone now to procure 
soldiers for the betrayal (John 13 : 27-30), and to-morrow 
morning will take his own life, and go to his own place.— 
That the scripture might be fulfilled: It is not clear what pas- 
sage is here particularly referred to, most likely the same as 
in John 13: 18; namely, Psalm 41 : 9. 

Verses 15-19. Jesus prays that his people may be kept 
from the evil one, and sanctified in the truth.—Not that thow 
shouldest take them from the world: They are left here to be use- 
ful in wirming others to Christ, and promoting every form of 
righteousness, and to gain personal discipline. It is no part 
of a Christian’s duty to be wanting to die before the time 
comes. Elijah was celdom so ill prepared for death as when, 
in sore despondency, he “requested for himself that he might 
die” (1 Kings 19 : 4).—But that thou shouldest keep them from 
the evil one: The Greek may mean either this or “from evil,” 
without an English article, meaning evil in general. The 
same ambiguity exists in the Lord’s Prayer, and some other 
passages. In the genitive and dative cases the Greek article 
and adjective have the same form for masculine and neuter; 
in the nominative and accusative the two genders are dis- 
tinct. Fer example, it is masculine in Matthew 13: 19, 





“then cometh the evil one, and snatcheth away,” etc. ; so, 
also, in 1 John 5 : 18, “and the evil one toucheth him not ;” 
and this solves the ambiguity of 1 John 5: 19, showing that 
it means, “and the whole world lieth in the evil one.” In 
the passage before us and in the Lord’s Prayer the connection 
does not clearly determine whether it is masculine or neuter. 
But as the former is oftenest found in those New Testament 
passages which have no ambiguity, and as Satan is mentioned 
so frequently and prominently in our Lord’s teaching, it is 
most probable that the masculine is intended in these two 
cases, Those who object to having the personal Satan appear- 
ing in the Lord’s Prayer, and even talk as if that were intro- 
ducing the idea of a personal spirit of evil, strangely forget 
how often and how unmistakably the idea of a personal 
Satan appears in our Lord’s discourses and throughout the 
New Testament. In fact, there is no substantial difference of 
meaning between the two translations. To preserve from the 
evil one is to preserve from evil; that is, from spiritual evil, 
and to keep or deliver from evil is to keep or deliver from 
the evil one.—Sanctify them in the truth: This answers as a 
positive side to the preservation just before mentioned. 
Christians need to be positively holy, and to sanctify is to 
make holy. This sanctifying is to be done “in the truth.” 
It was a falsehood believed in Eden that began all human sin 
and woe; and it is truth that must be the medium and means 
of men’s becoming holy. Numerous medicines and articles 
of food are said to be more or less adulterated, and yet they 
heal or nourish; but every wise person is anxious to have 
them as pure as possible. In like manner the truth which 
sanctifies is often mingled in Christian belief with more or 
less of error; but we ought to be very solicitous to attain the 
purest truth we can possibly reach.—T hy word is truth: There 
is truth to be drawn from other sources, with greater or less 
difficulty; but the Word of God, the Bible, is, beyond ques- 
tion, so much truth,—if we are sure of its meaning, we are 
sure of truth. We ought to study it as the great means of 
becoming holy. If this thought were kept constantly in 
mind, it would cause many to take deeper interest in Bible 
study.—For their sakes I sanctify myself: The word is here 
taken in a kindred sense. The Saviour consecrates himself to 
his work, but does not need, as his disciples do, to be made 
holy in character.—Sanctified in truth: Here the Greek has 
no article; but it does not probably mean, as some have sup- 
posed, truly, really, but the same thing as “in the truth,” 
just before. The Greek often omits the article in such clauses, 
while intending the expression to be understood as definite. 

Verses 20-23. Jesus prays that his people may in all ages 
and in all places be one.—But for them also that believe on me 
through their word: The present tense, as shown by the con- 
nection, makes this a general proposition, referring to all 
times and places. This not being understood, some copyists 
got it changed into the future “shall believe,” as in the com- 
mon text. Our Lord prays that his people always and every- 
where may have a unity corresponding to that of himself and 
the Father (v. 22), and resulting from the fact that they are 
in the Father and in him (v. 21), and that he is in them 
(v. 23). He presents two great reasons for this intercessory 
petition: (1.) That they may be perfected into one (v. 23). 
Christian perfection and Christian union will, and must, go 
hand in hand. Christians become better united, just as they 
become better sanctified “in the truth.” (2.) That the world 
may know that thou didst send me (vs. 21 and 23). Only in pro- 
portion as Christ’s people are holy and united will the world 
believe in Christ’s mission; but a mere outward unity, that is 
not spiritual and real, will no|more produce this effect than a 
mere outward holiness. And our Lord’s prayer that his 
people may be one is just as truly and just as largely fulfilled 
at any time as his foregoing prayer that they may be sanctified. 

Verse 24. Jesus prays that his people may be with him in 
glory. —T hat which thou hast given wie: This, again, is the com- 
prehensive neuter, as in verse 2, setting forth the whole mass, 
afterwards expressed by the plural “they.”—J will: He seems 
to indicate a conscious right.—T hat, where I am, they also may 
be with me: He doubtless desired this for his own sake, as well 
as for the sake of his people. To him, as well as to them, 
the separation was distressing, and the eternal reunion will be 
an unspeakable joy (Heb. 12: 2; Isa. 53 : 11). 

Observe, now, the three great topics of our Lord’s inter- 
cession in behalf of his people—that they may be made 
holy, that they may be united, that they may be at last withr 
him. If we are truly Christians, then Jesus prayed on that 
sad night, and ever lives to pray beside the Father’s throne, 
that these great blessings may be ours. 





THE TRUE LORD'S PRAYER. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


This final chapter of the account of what Jesus said at the 
last supper contains what might better be called “The Lord’s 
Prayer” than any other, for our Lord never could pray that 
now called by his name. 

1, The very first thought which strikes us, in the study of 
this grand supplication, is concerning the boundlessness of its 
reach. The fact is wonderful that the Saviour prayed at all 
in behalf of his followers; but here it comes to view that he 
distinctly intended to bring the whole church of the redeemed, 








in all subsequent ages, within helpful range of hig benedic- 
tion. He says he is not praying for the discipks alone, but 
for them also who should believe on him through their word. 
We ourselves are, therefore, included in the number of those 
for whose advantage this remarkable series of petitions was 
raised. We may suffer our minds to turn back to that scene 
at the earliest Lord’s Supper with a sense of interest and 
ownership in it. We may understand Jesus our Saviour was 
talking about us to his heavenly Father at that time. 

Hence it is that many of the strongest men in history have 
chosen this part of God’s Word for their meditations when 
in their supreme need. John Knox called for it when on his 
death-bed. Martin Luther’s faith rested'upon it in deepest 
trouble. “Plain and artless as is the language,” said he, “ it 
is so deep, rich, and wide that no one is ever able to find its 
bottom or extent.” Bengel calls this chapter the “high- 
priestly prayer of Jesus;” and says “although it is the 
simplest in language, it is the profoundest in meaning in the 
whole Bible.” 

2. Then, in the second place, our minds are arrested by the 
extraordinary grouping of vast blessings that our Lord here 
asks his Father to bestow. He desires the divine glory to be 
established, and he pleads for eternal life to be given to men. 
He commends all believers to God’s providence and God’s 
grace alike, that they may be kept while on the earth and 
redeemed in heaven. He implores they may be happy in 
spite of the world’s hatred; unsullied in spite of the Devil's 
attack. He would have all the Christians, of all ages and 
climes, united with an indissoluble bond, like that between 
him and his Father,—the unity of believers resembling the 
trinity of God: he would have them sanctified with his own 
sanctification,—the holiness of believers resembling the hali- 
ness of the sinless Christ. And then he lifts his vision mito 
one supreme petition, transcendent and peerless, and asks that 
he may have these saints of his where he is, and may show 
them his glory. 

The philosophic Hamerton tells us the story of a woman 
who worked in a cotton-factory in one of the great manu- 
facturing towns in Lancashire, and who, in an excursion, 
went for the first time to the coast. When she caught the 
earliest glimpse of the Irish Sea, the expanse lying out before 
her eyes, looking like the limitlessness of the ocean in its 
rush and roll of billows, she exclaimed, as she drew one 
boundless breath of freshness and glory: “At last, here 
comes something there is enough of!” Thus one feels when 
he looks out upon this wonderful outshining of the great 
heart of God in prayer for his soul. With such a sense of 
inexhaustible fullness, it seems to him as if his peace might be 
“as ariver,” and his “righteousness as the waves of the sea!” 

8. Once more: As we read on, our minds are arrested by the 
unusual measure of self-assertion with which our Saviour 
presses the petitions here in this prayer. He uses the word 
“ will” in a sense which he never gave it but this once, so far 
as we learn from the records of the New Testament. He 
seems to make a direct demand: “Father, I will.” Once’ 
before in the narrative he said: “Father, I thank thee that 
thou hast heard me. And I knew that thou hearest me 
always: but because of the people which stand by I said it, 
that they may believe that thou hastsent me.” It is possible 
that, in this instance, our Lord prayed aloud in order te 
attract attention from those about him, and make them under- 
stand what he was in the habit of saying to his Father, as he 
was praying alone with him in the mountain. It is quoted as 
a remark from the ancient Augustine: “Our Lord might have 
offered this prayer in silence or in secret; but he desired to 
present himself to the Father as a praying man, remembering 
that he was our teacher.” When, therefore, he says, “ Father, 
I will,” he certainly shows his listeners that he is on such 
terms with Heaven that he can express his right to demand 
such answers as he ventures filially to crave from him of 
whom he was actually the Son, and by whom he was invari- 
ably heard and heeded. . 

These are the prayers that win confidence, and secure faith. 
It is recorded of John Bunyan that, once when he was in 
prison, and uncertain whether he might not soon be con- 
demned to die, the thought entered his mind: “Suppose God 
should withdraw himself at the very last moment, fail to sup- 
port me at the gallows, abandon me!” Then he says he 
resolved thus: “If God‘do not come in, I wil) leap off the 
ladder even blindfold into eternity, sink or swim, come heaven, 
come hell! For it is my duty to stand to his word whether 
he ever looks upon me or saves me at the last, or not!” Such 
language seems bold; but no true children of the Highest 
can ever fear desertion from one who has said as in this inter- 
cession Jesus told his Father: “Those that thou gavest me I 
have kept, and none of them is lost, but the son of perdition.” 

4, Yet, again: Our attention is arrested, as we press on in 
this wonderful chapter, with the exceeding affection that the 
Saviour manifests in those whom he has called his own. 
Single passages of it will strike the mind of any reader as 
fairly impassioned. The heart of Jesus seems full of tender- 
ness and strength. “Holy Father, keep through thine owa 
name those whom thou hast given me.” He .eakes common 
cause, he shares common hopes, he offers common joys, with 
them. He is going away from the world of pain and worry ; 
but they are te stay in it, doing their unfinished work, and 
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bearing their unfinished disciplines. A pitiful sense of their 
exposure comes over him; and he implores that a respect 
may be had to their covenant relation to himself. It is as if 
he would repeat Jehovah’s words of old: “ Behold, I have 
graven thee upon the palms of my hands.” He prays: “These 
things I speak in the world, that they might have my joy ful- 
filled in themselves.” It is the whole sweep and range of the 
prayer which shows this solicitude best. It is like a New 
Testament psalm for a loving believer. We seem to gain at 
last an adequate appreciation of the apostle’s exaggeration 
(Eph. 3: 17-19), 

5. Thus, now, we reach the practical lesson of the chapter, 
which, more than anything else, arrests our attention as we 
read on. For the thought brings surprise that we should be 
looking for instruction here in such an intercession. Is the 
Lord of heaven preaching in his prayer? It is certainly true 
that the one petition he lifts the ofienest has a direct bearing 
upon our conduct. Four times does Jesus plead that all those 
who love him may be absolutely one in heart, temper, and 
spirit; one with a union as perfect as that between him and 
his Father in the Godhead: “as thou, Father, art in me, 
and | in thee.” 

The enactment of the Jews was forced to its highest when 
it said that one should lcve his neighbor os himself; Jesus 
Christ rose loftily over that, admitting that this was “a new 
commandment” that he gave them in the place of the old. 
In this very conversation at the Lord’s table, he gave terms 
of comparison almost inconceivable; he said Christians were 
to love their neighbors, not only as themselves, but even as he 
himself had loved them. The affection between two believers 
should be like that between him and his Father; the unity 
between them should be like the Saviour’s union with those 
he was dying in order to save (John 15; 9, 12). 

It is with these suggestions that this intercessory prayer 
ends, Ii is no surprise to us to hear that Philip Melancthon 
once exclaimed: “There is no voice which has ever been 
uttered, either in heaven or on the earth, more exalted, more 
holy, more fruitful, more sublime, than this prayer offered up 
by the Son of God himself.” It leaves us looking upward, 
and wondering whether it will be fully answered soon. For 
Jesus is still interceding. And before long he is coming 
again, as he said he would. And will he find faith on the 
earth? Will he find all of us loving each other, gentle to 
poor people, considerate of orphans and widows, helping young 
men and steadying young women, succoring the feeble, and 
teaching the ignorant, just as Jesus did when he was here? 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Father, ... glorify thy Son, that the Son may glorify thee (vy.1). 
Everything that Jesus received from his Father was to be 
used for the promoting of his Father’s glory. This was the 
spirit of true sonship. Herein he was an example to us all; 
but herein his way was different from the common way of 
men. A son is much more likely, as the world goes, to ask 
help from his father, or his mother, in order that he himself 
can appear to good advantage, or that he himself can make 
gome gain, than he is to seek that help in order that he can 
advance the interests or increase the comfort and happiness 
of his parents. So it frequently is in the sphere of God’s 
service, The common way is to ask God’s help in our plans, 
rather than to ask help from God in being his willing and 
faithful helpful children. If only our prayer for special 
blessing were in this spirit of Jesus’ prayer, we might confi- 
dently expect as sure an answer as Jesus received. 

“ That whatsoever thou hast given him, to them he should give 
eternal life (v.2). ‘The primary source of power is the Father. 
Whatever any child of God bas, he has received it from the 
Father. But God has given to each one of his children a 
special sphere of duty and privilege, and within the limits of 
that sphere God holds that child of God responsible. It is 
for each child of God to say—in the home, in the Sunday- 
school, in the church field, in the commanity at large—I want 
help from God, in order that every person given to me in this 
field be ministered unto by me in fidelity, and in God-given 
power. And every child of God can have as sure help from 
God for Ais God-given work in behalf of every such soul as 
even Jesus himself received, while here on earth, in his sphere. 

Holy Father, keep them in thy name which thou hast given me, 
shat they may be one, even as weare (v.11). This is a prayer of 
Jesus that we can aid in answering, Jesus longed to have 
those who loved him, love one another as those whom he 
loved. His prayer was that his followers should feel that they 
‘were members of his body, and members one of another; and 
that so they should be in oneness with each other and with 
himself, even as he is one with his Father and their Father. 
And, now, whoever has this feeling with reference to all those 
who are Christ’s, does something toward securing an answer 
to this prayer. It is not enough to love Jesus, and be one 
with him; nor is it enough to love those who agree with us 
‘in our views about organic unity in Christ; but our duty isto 
love all those who are Christ’s, and to love them because they 
are Christ’s, If we recognize them as one with ua, because 
they and we are one with Christ, we are, so far, in the line of 





an answer to this prayer; and, so far, we are giving comfort | Were it not for the hackstidets in the church, the army of 


to the loving heart of Jesus. 

T have given them thy word ; and the world hated them, because 
they are not of the world, even as I am not of the world (v. 14). 
Jesus Christ was opposed here on earth, and was crucified, 
not because of his wrong-doing, or of his wrong teaching, but 
because of his right teaching and his right doing.. With the 
world as it now stands, it is a popular thing to approve, in a 
general way, the teachings and the conduct. of Jesus Christ ; 
but, as a practical matter, mankind does not approve the 
spirit or the ways of Jesus Christ; and the man who closely 
and faithfully follows Jesus Christ in all that man’s course, is 
not likely to be popular with the world generally. Jesus 
Christ and the world at large are not in concord, but im con- 
flict; and every man must choose between the two masters— 
Jesus Christ and the world, And the choosing of the service 
of Jesus Christ involves the acceptance of the world’s hos- 
tility. Yet let no man be sure that he is a follower of Jesus 
Christ simply because he is bated by those who are about 
him, Let him first be sure that he is adhering unqualifiedly 
and simply to the service of Jesus Christ; then let him not 
be’ concerned if the world opposes him even as it opposed 
his Master. 

I pray not that thou shouldest take them from [out of] the 
world, but that thou shouldest keep them from the evil one (v. 15). 
Jesus knew just how hard it is to live in this world, and not 
be borne down under the pressure of temptation ; yet, in view 
of this knowledge, he distinctly said that he did notask God 
to keep his disciples away from this trial, but to keep: them 
up in and through this trial. And what Jesus thought would 
be best for us, is best for us. It is better for us to have tri- 
umph over evil than it would be for us to shirk the ecnnflict 
with evil. Character gains and grows under pressure; and 
he ig most of a man who has longest and most: manfully 
done and endured at the post of duty in'the service of God. 
If God honors us by calling us to a severe and prolonged 
struggle in life, we ought to honor him by trusting him fully 
for sustaining grace, and by being grateful for the privilege of 
continuing unto the end, with the certainty of victory through 
that grace. 

“ Father, hear the prayer we offer! 
Not for ease that prayer shall be, 
But for strength that we may ever 
. Live our lives courageously.” 

Neither for these only do I pray, but for them also that believe 
on me through their word (v.20). That prayer of Jesus was 
for us and for our scholars, as well as her his chosen disci- 
ples who were with him at the time of its offering, This 
fact ought to be a cause Of:cheer and of hope to us as we per- 
severe in our work as Tepresentatives, We are accus- 
tomed to ask each other’s | prayers for a blessing on our special 
work as teachers; and we feel stronger when we know that one 
who is full of faith and of the Holy Spirit is particularly inter- 
ested in those whom we love and for whom we labor, and that 
he is praying with us and for us in behalf of this object of our 
charge. What, then, ought to be our joy in the thought that 
Jesus is thus interested for us and with us in such a case! 
And here in this record we have the assurance that, not in a 
general way, but in a special manner and degree, Jesus has 
prayed for a peculiar blessing i in the line of our loving labors 
in behalf of those to whom we are sent in his name. What 
need have we to doubt or fear as to the result of our labors 
which have this intercession in their behalf? 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. ‘BOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


That memorable meeting: in the upper chamber was brought 
to a close by this, more memorable prayer of the Saviour. 
Next to Solomon’s prayeg.at the dedication of the temple, this 
is the longest prayer in the Bible. . It is so full of the “deep 
things” of the Spirit, that one dreads to take hold.of it. It 
seems as though we stood on holy ground. In reality, the 
prayer applies for the most part to the apostles, specifically. 
Were it not for verses 20 and 21, we should not dare to appro- 
priate any of it to ourselves, But these two verses are. our 
warrant in doing this, dLooking now more closely at the 
prayer, we find: 

1, Jesus defines eternal life —" This i is life eternal, that they 
might know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou hast sent.” This dees not refer to a carnal knowledge 
about God and Christ, Satan knows them both, in this sense. 
It has to do with a spiritual acquaintance, As we.saw. last 
week, to “know” Christ is to obey him. “Hereby we do know 
that we know him, if we-keep his commandments (1 John 
2:8). This lesson teaches, not that this is one of many ways 
to reach eternal. life; butthat itis the only way. “It is God’s 
way, and all other ways are human inventions, deceitful and 
spurious. Jesus then goes.on to pray that his . 

2. Disciples may be kept.—He was about to leave them. 
He knew full well that they were only human, and that temp- 
tations would assail them on every hand. If they were not 
“kept,” the truth would fail, and the work of Jesus be marred. 
This prayer we too may appropriate, however, because of verse 
20. What young believers. in these days need, is to be kept. 
Many run well at the start, bot after » while they fall away. 





| God would be wellnigh invincible. Israel would have entered 


the land of promise forty years sooner that it did, had not 
ten'out of twelve spies proved unfaithful. Lapsed church- 
members exist in every town and ¢ity, In these days, when 
people are so mutable in their residences, and are to-day in 
New York, to-morrow in Boston, and the third day in Chicago, 
many fall away ‘from church attendance, and then from al] 
vital Christian life; What we need as much as anything else, 
is to be’ kept.” The negro hymn isa good one for all to sing: 
“O‘Lord, O my Lord, O my good Lord! 
Keep me from sinking down.” 

Tn praying this prayer, we have much encouragement, since 
it coincides with the prayerof Jesus for us. It should be the 
prayer, too, of old as well as young. David was not young 
when he fell, and Peter was no child when he denied his 
Master. Satan is older than the oldest disciple, and more 
than a match for any believer in experience. Only One can 
“keep” us, and to him our cry should continually ascend 
Jesus now prays that his 

8. Disciples may be sanctified—How much they needed 
this sanctification is apparent as we look back over the lives 
of the apostles before this time. Ambition and earthly desire 
too often filled their hearts. They were apostles, indeed, but 
human it the best. ' If they were to be in the highest degree 
successful in their work, they must be inwardly upbuilt. Ii 
this was the case with thém, how much more so with us! To 
be kept from making shipwreck of our faith is one thing. To 
be made holy, is quite another. Many a believer holds on 
unto the end, but is not much stronger when his life closes 
than he was when it began, There are many “ baby-Chris- 
tians” who are ten, twenty, forty years old. Their life all 
through has been feeble. The pulses of their souls have just 
sufficed to ‘keep life in them, but not to make them at all 
strong for’ service. A sanctified child is any day stronger 
for service than a half-héarted adult. Samuel does more and 
knows more, though he is only a child, than aged Eli; and it 
is not long before Israel itself learns to look away from Eli 
and his successor to the child-prophet. Jesus, at twelve years 
of age, confounds the wisdom of all Jerusalem’s wisest, and 
transcends even ‘his mother’s experience, only because he 
grew in favor with God. If Jesus prayed thus for his disci- 
ples of all time, it shows us the direction our prayers should 
take. We pray earnestly, “Give us this day our daily bread ;” 
but “ Thy kingdom come” has but a feeble ring in our peti- 
tion. “Satan tempts many a minister to desire full pews more 
intensely than many conversions ; and trustees often are more 
anxious for financial success than for spiritual power. Per- 
haps the church neéds to offer no other petition just now 
With more fervor than this: “Sanctify us through thy truth.” 
And notice; the Saviour puts “the word” in a most promi- 
nent place in the matter of sanctification. “Thy word is 
trath.” It is useless for us to pray for holiness, and then 
neglect the study of the Word of God. Believers are often 
weaklings because they are ignorant of the Word. If, in any 


‘church, members would spend as much time on the Bible as 


they do on their newspaper, or on their novels, they would 
soon grow to be giants in power. Jesus also prays that his 
4. Disciples may be made one.—If they quarreled at the 
passover feast, when he was présent with them, what might they 
not do when he should be absent! Without divine guidance, 
they would have soon founded twelve distinct sects. Then 
they would have been a laughing-stock to the world, instead 
of @ power. Division soon came, alas! when one said, “I am 
of Paul;” and another, “I am of Apollos;” and yet another, 
“T am of Cephas (Peter).” But, as a whole, the early 
church ‘Was a united church. The same danger exists to-day. 
The evangelical alliances, the undenominational societies, 
are“an’ effort along this line of unity. We should guard 
strictly ‘otir denominational temptations, lest they lead us 
into#in. They have done so in the past, and are still doing 
80 in some instances to-day. All this antagonizes this prayer 
of’ Jesus for his people.*’ And if this be so, how much more 
is this the ease when individual churches fall out and Sunday- 
schools quarrel; or when church-members fight, and try to 
devout one another! If ever evil spirits are happy, it is 
when Christians quarrel. For this Christian unity, then, we 
too should’ pray ‘and labor. When believers are “one” in 


‘heart anid soul, and when they make this unity apparent, the 


world will be more ready to believe in the gospel we profess, 
becatise they will see that we possess it, as well as profess it. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
i BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Jesus; Praying.—After all the precious, loving words in the 
upper .room; Jesus could not part from his disciples without 
one last| prayer with them, and for them. What day of the 
week .waa “this? Jesus-had taught his disciples to pray. 
What do. we call that. prayer: of his which we often repeat 
together?,. His disciples one day said to him: “Lord; teach 
us te pray,” and he taught them that prayer to “Our Father.” 
Did Jesus,often pray?) Do you remember some of the times 
when he prayed? Can you:tell if he ever went to pray 
alone? Wheré? Wers hie prayer all for himeclf? Had 
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he any sins. to confess? Need he ever have asked to be 
forgiven? What is the name of this lesson? To intercede 
is to plead, or pray, for another. This: is called an inter- 
cessory prayer, or Jesus interceding, because it gives the words 
in which he prayed to his Father to bless others for his sake. 
This was not Jesus’ last prayer on earth. In another hour he 
prayed alone in the garden; and the next day, on the cross, 
he prayed his Father to forgive his eruel enemies. The Holy 
Spirit helped John to listen and remember Jesus’ last words 
in the npper room, and how he lifted up his eyes to heaven, 
and prayed to the Father. The Holy Spirit will also help 
us to know and understand what Jesus asked for in this prayer. 

Glorify Thy Son.—Was it for his own sake that Jesus 
asked this? Here is the reason why he asked it, “That the 
Son may glorify thee.” “The hour is come,’ he said. He 
knew the end of his life was close at hand; that he was going 
away from the earth. He had come to give eternal life to 
those who would know him and know the Father. Before he 
left, he asked God to give him again the glory he had with 
the Father before the world was made, when “in the begin- 
ning” he was with God, and was God, Could any but the 
real and true Son of God have claimed such glory? And 
yet this glorious Son of God speaks of his disciples,—weak, 
sinful, fearful men,—and says to the Father, “I am glorified 
in them.” 

Keep Those Whom Thou Hast Given Me.—Seven times in 
this prayer Jesus speaks of his friends as those whom the 
Father had given him, and said, “I pray for them.” Iam 
going to leave this world, he said. They are in the world, 
and I come to thee. While I was in the world, I kept them 
in thy name. I have given them thy word. They know 
and believe that I came from thee, and that thou didst send 
me. I pray that thou shouldest keep them from evil, from 
all sin. Was it only for those who heard these words that 
Jesus prayed? He gave them eternal life and the knowledge 
of God, and they were to give the glad news to the world, 
Jesus knew then every one who would ever hear and accept 
the gospel. Do'you believe all the story of Jesus’ life and 
words? Do you feel glad and sure that he came to be your 
Saviour? Do you love him for all hislove and care? Then, 
in that night so long ago, when Jesus was just going to suffer 
and die, he thought of you and prayed for you. Listen to 
his wonderful words to his Father, “Neither for these only 
do I pray.” So it was not only for the disciples gathered 
close around him, but “for them also that believe on me 
through their word.” Have the words of John helped 
you to know and love Jesus? Then Jesus prayed for you, 


and for all who hear and believe, Gar -you-repeat these p= 


words to others, and help them to “know Jesus”? If so, even 
a little child may glorify the Son. Was it once, and in that 
prayer only, that Jesus interceded for others? Our. golden 
text tells us that he ever liveth. For what? The same verse 
says that he is able to save to the uttermost them that draw 
near unto God through him. Is he a Saviour for everybody, 
from all sins, and forever? As he prayed in the upper room, 
so he prays now, sitting at the right hand of God the Father 
on his throne in heaven. When we pray, he hears; and, 
holding up his nail-marked hands before the Father, he says, 
For my sake, hear; for my sake, forgive. 

Make Them Holy.—That is what he meant when he prayed, 
“Sanctify them in the truth.’ He asked that they should 
be kept true, pure, and holy. He left them the Comforter, 
the Holy Spirit, and the Word of God. To study his 
will in his written Word, and to ask the Holy Spirit *to help 
us to pray to him who will intercede for us, is the way to do 
our part towards an answer to Jesus’ prayer to sanctify, to 
deliver from the love of sinning, and make pure the souls of 
all who believe in Christ. 

Make Them One.—How earnestly Jesus prayed that all who 
believein him should love one another! He speaks of this to 
the Father when he prays that his disciples may be of one 
mind, all loving him and loving one another, because they be- 
long to Christ. “As thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be in us.” “TI in thee, and they in 
me, that they may be made perfect in one.” Was ever love 
like that? Jesus had before taught his disciples, “ Love one 
another even as I have loved you.” Had they always obeyed? 
Even that night at supper, did each one strive to give the 
other the best place at the table? How was it? Do you 
wonder that John never forgot this prayer that Jesus made? 
He wrote more about love than any other writer in the Bible. 

Be with Me.—If you were going on a long strange journey, 
and had a wise friend who knew all the way, would you not 
ask him to go with you? If you knew you were soon going 
to die, you would ‘pray to Jesus, Be with me, dear Saviour, all 
the way. But would you think that the King of kings and 
Lord of glory would want those who had been sinners and 
enemies, only forgiven through his grace, to be always with 
him? He would not close this wonderful prayer until he 
said to his Father, “I will that they also whom thou hast 
given me be with me where I am.” Going to his Father on 
a throne of glory, but “having loved his own, he loved them 
unto the end.” Can you tell now of four things that Jesus 
asked for his friends? The teacher perhaps put on the black- 
board, as the lesson was taught, the above headings, or some 
leading words; if ss, review, asking for what Jesus prayed 


= 





then and intercedes now. Some teachers may prefer to illus- 
trate by showing a picture of the Jewish high-priest, telling of 
the day of atonement, offering for sin, and intercession for the 
people, If so, let it be as a picture of our greater high-priest 
and intercessor, Christ Jesus. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 
“Our heavenly Father, hear.” 
“Sweet hour of prayer.” 
“© wondroti#’ power of faithful prayer!” 
“ He ever livés above for me to intercede.” 
**Oh! bliss of the purified, bliss of the free.” 
Wonderful words of life.” 
* One there is above all others,” 








QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MIss ANNA T. PEARCE, 


When and where was Christ’s intercessory prayer offered? 
(v.1; 18:1; 14:31.) Give the order of events from the 
passover supper to the agony in the garden. What did Jesus 
mean by “the hour”? (John 12: 23, 24.) What is the 
meaning of “ glorify” ? (Phil. 2: 8-11.) How many versesof 
this prayer pertain to Christ himself? How many pertain to 
the eleven apostles? How many pertain to all believers? 
What class of people is entirely shut out from the benefits 
of this prayer? How only could Jesus glorify the Father in 
full measure? (v. 2.) What two events was he contemplating 
as essential to this gift of eternal life? (Luke 24: 6, 7, 26.) 
What is the difference between the gift of eternal life and 
the inmortality of the soul? (v. 3.) How, and in what meas- 
ure, Hdd Jesus already exalted the Father in the eyes of men? 
(vs. 48.) How had Jesus obtained right of possession in the 
hearts of his disciples? (vs. 9,10.) In what sense did Jesus 
probably mean they were the gift of the Father? (John 6, 
44, 45, 37.) In what period of its history was the church in 
greatest danger of apostasy, and how was it preserved ? (v. 11; 
Matt. 26 : 31.) 

Which one of the disciples was in peculiar danger? (Luke 
22: 31, 32.) How had the disciples, with one exception, 
been kept from deflection during Christ’s ministry ? (v. 12.) 
Does, or does not, a disciple ever reach a state in which he 
can keep himself? How was this prayer calculated to affect 
the disciples directly? (v.13.) How was it calculated to give 
them great assurance? Why should they who live unto God 
never expect sympathy and favor from the world? (v.14; 
15 : 18-20.) ‘Why do so many professed Christians find the 
world congenial? Why does Jesus desire the lives of his 
disciples to be prolonged on earth? (vs, 14-19.) What is the 
meaning of “ sanctify”? What labor is essential on our part 
if we would be sanctified? What thought should incite us to 
the effort? For whom was the third section of this prayer 
offered? (vy. 20.) Over what period of time does it therefore 
extend? Why is it extremely important that all Christians 
should be in harmony in spirit, in doctrine, and in all practice 
pertaining to religious life ? (vs. 21-23.) What other thoughts 
does this prayer contain? (vs. 24-26.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 

Teachers’ Questions.—1. With whom was Jesus when he 
prayed? 2. Under what circumstances was this prayer 
uttered? 3. For whom did Jesus first pray? 4. For what 
two sete of persons did he afterwards pray? 6. What is 





Jesus’ first request? 6. Why doesnot the first verse end with 
a period? 7. How does the second verse assist the thought 
in the first verse? 8. Give Jesus’ definition of “eternal life.” 
9. What work had Jesus finished? 10, Why did Jesus pray 
for his disciples? 11. Explain the two statements: “I am no 
more inthe world; ” “These things I speak in the world.” 
12. Explain the two statements: “'These are in the world ;” 
“They are not of the world.” 18. What is meant by God’s 
keeping the disciples? 14, What reference is made to Judas? 
15. How does Jesus explain the world’s hatred? 16. Why 
did Jesus wish his disciples to remain in the world? 17. From 
what did Jesus pray that his disciples might be kept? 18. 
How is this thought expressed in the Lord’s Prayer? 19. 
How were Christ and his disciples alike in their relations to 
the world? 20. Repeat the verse, “Sanctify them,” ete. 21. 
How did Christ sanctify himself? 22. By whose means does 
Jesus wish others to believe on him? 23. Who does Jesus 
pray may be one? 24. Like what union should Christian 
union be? 25. How will Christian union make the world 
believe in Christ? 26. How is Jesus an example for us 
in prayer? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. What do the words of this 
lesson form? 2. Who uttered this prayer? 8. What request 
did Jesus make for himself? 4. For whose sanctification did 
he pray? 5. For whom else did Jesus pray besides himself 
and the eleven disciples ? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“Ary Fiesn ,.. Erernat Lrre.”—Throughout the Ori- - 
ental biblical translations and literature runs an idiom, in 
which “ flesh” means the man in his earthly life, and “life” 
means salvation. So much so that in the old Oriental trans- 
lations, the»word “to save” means literally “to give life to,” 
or “to make alive.” For instance, in translating the word 
rendered “quicken” (or, make alive) in our English versions, 
the same Oriental word is used as that for to “save.” Ac- 
cordingly, the “ way of life,” in Jewish classics, and the golden 
rule thereto, has, prima facie, a reference to eternal life; while 
in the far East, the rule of Confucius is “a rule of practice for 
all one’s life;” that is, for one’s earthly life. The rule of 
Confucius, by the way (‘‘ What you do not want done to your- 
self, do not to others”), a negative statement or branch of our 
Golden Rule, is no monopoly of his, It is a saying of Hillel, 
of the “ Teaching of the Apostles,” as well as of other Oriental 
documents; and it came very near being transmitted to us in 
our printed New Testaments. The Complutensian Polyglott, 
which contains the first Greek Testament ever printed, has 
that negative golden rule as a part of Acts 15: 29, in almost 
the exact words of the “Teaching of the Apostles.” From 
the Complutensian they came into the Antwerp Polyglott, and 
thence into the Greek Testaments printed by Plantin, Raphe- 
leng, &§ Meurs, and other Antwerp printers, besides the later 
editions of Gratz. The original authorities for that insertion 
may be seen in Tischendorf’s great edition of the Greek 
Testament. 

“In Tay Name.’—The Authorized and the Revised Ver- 
sions here (vs. 11, 12) put different interpretations on the 
phrase, That of the Revised is not obvious; but that of the 
Authorized, as so often when the two versions differ, adheres 
to thenatural Oriental and Jewish interpretation of the phrase. 
“Name,” in this latter sense, stands for “self,” “ power,” “ at- 
tributes,” “ authority,” and other ideas, of which the Jewish 
writings give numberless instances. We are familiar with the 
idea in the Old Testament, in times long before the growing 
up of the superstition that the name of God was not to be 
written or spoken. The name of a king or officer, on his sig- 
net, in ancient Egypt, and down through all the ages till the 
present day, represents full authority and command, and duly 
authenticates the precepts. Somewhat thus must be taken 
the expression in verse 6, “I have manifested thy name;” 
and it is not likely that the meaning of the word changes in 
verses 11 and 12. The whole is distinctly and characteristi- 
cally Oriental for “I have proved my authority and dis- 
charged my mission,” and “ now keep them obedient thereto 
by thy power.” But all is summed up, or, rather, swallowed 
up, in verse 26. In rabbinic Hebrew, in which the biblical 
names of God are not used, the expression “ the Name” may 
stand as an equivalent for any of them, especially for “the 
Lord.” Thus: “The Name, blessed be he, created the world by 
wisdom, and by understanding, and by knowledge.” Says Dr. 
Charles Taylor, in his Lectures on the Teaching of the Apos- 
tles: “The phrase, ‘The Name of the Lord,’ as used for in- 
stance in the Lord’s Prayer, covers all that can be known, 
thought, or spoken about him.” In the Pirge Aboth, the pas- 
sage Exodus 20 ; 24, “In all places where I shall cause men- 
tion to be made of my name, I will come unto thee and bless 
thee,” is given as evidence that the divine presence will be 
vouchsafed even to one who sits alone and meditates on the 
law. Of similar purport we must take the words “in my 
name” in the promise where two or three are gathered to- 
gether (Matt. 18 : 20). 

Tue Evi.—In Taylor's notes to his edition of the Pirge 
Aboth, among many excellent comments on the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Lord’s Prayer, is a long list of the special 
evils from which the Jew praved to be delivered; so-that, if 
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we take “the evil” in its natural Jewish sense, we have 


abundant corroboration for the rendering of the Authorized 
Version. But the Aboth itself says, speaking by the mouth of 
Rabban Jochanan ben Zakkai: “Go and see what is the evil 
way that a man should shun. Rabbi Liezer said, An evil 
eye; and Rabbi Jehoshua said, An evil companion; and 
Rabbi Jose said, An evil neighbor; and Rabbi Shimeon said, 
He that borroweth and repayeth not... Rabbi Lazar (that is, 
Lazarus, Eleazar) said, An evil neat, He said to them, I 
approve the words of Eleazar ... rather than your words, for 
your words are included in his words.” 

Berorre THE FOUNDATION OF THE WoRLD.—John uses, 
throughout this passage, the word which expresses the Greek 
idea of the world; that is, “the world in order;” but he 
shows also his Orientalization in the use of it, and changes 
iis meaning as he goes on, In verses 5 and 24 it means the 
created world, or the world in order; in the other passages, 
generally, it means the world we live in, with its lusts, which 
shall pass away ; to whose fashion we are not to be conformed, 
which we are to use as not abusing it, into which (John 9; 39) 


Jesus came for certain purposes of judgment. There is a 
third kind of world mentioned in the New Testament, “the 
inhabited” (earth or land); but that isof another sort. The 


Oriental idea is the succession of ages or dispensations, the 
period of time bounded by this present or some other creation 
and providence of God, or an age. The word which directly 
expresses these ideas is, in general, less often used by John 
than by the other writers of the New Testament. The latter, 
perhaps, approach the subject from the Oriental side, but can- 
not help passing over to the other; while John seems to use 
the Greek word exclusively for this present world or dispensa- 
tion, and the word of the Oriental idea for the world or ages 
to come. In this respect he is peculiar; and the fact is to 
be attended to in discussing the scriptural meaning of aidn 
and aionios. In John, at least (as in this chapter), the mean- 
ing embodied in the two words is evernal. 
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TWO VOLUMES OF SERMONS* 


To mark a contrast, as well as to present certain facts, 


two volumes of sermons may here be noticed together. 


The first is entitled Modern Unitarianism. It is com- 
posed of twelve distinct discourses by as many authors ; 
most of them men of literary distinction, some of them 
of very extensive influence. The aim of the collection 
is, doubtless, to present the claims of Unitarianism in the 
very best light, though the occasion of the discourses was 
“the dedication and opening of the new church edifice 
of the First Unitarian Society of Philadelphia, in Feb- 
ruary, 1886.” The book is a handsome one; and the con- 
tents, despite the great variety of authorship, are of ele- 
vated literary excellence throughout. The positions taken 
are not novel to those familiar with the utterances of the 


class it represents. Partly historical, occasionally irenic 
more rarely apologetic, the discourses are, as a rule 


polemic as respects what is called orthodoxy. The most 
winning discourse is that of the Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody on 


the simplicity of the gospel ; the most hearty, fervid utter 
ance is that of the Rey. Robert Collyer; the most prac 
tical statement is that of the Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale. 





Freeman Clarke, D.D. [and eleven others}. 
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theological positions emphasized by most of the writers 


* Modern Unitarianism: Essays and Sermons. By the Rev. James 
iémo, pp. 218. Phila- 


sermons. Preached in 1885 
don. ae, pp. 416. New York: Robert 


Price, $1 


are those indicated by the Rev. Dr. James Freeman 
| Clarke ; namely, Disbelief in “the godhead of Jesus, the 
threefold personality of »God, the total depravity of 
man, the vicarious atonement; and everlasting punish- 
ment” (p. 15). This is candid and honest. Those who 
firmly believe in these facts, as revealed by God himself, 
may well agree with Dr. Clarke in saying: “ Let us be 
| true to our convictions, and not be guilty of the unpardon- 
| able levity of treating such grave questions as of no con- 
sequence, compared with what may please our taste, or 
gratify our social ambition” (p. 15), 

This is not the place to discuss the theological issues. 
| The points here raised are rather against some misappre- 
| hensions, as they may be termed, which constantly recur | 
in this volume. Among these is the implication that 
“Trinitarian” Christians fail to place emphasis upon 
character, because they lay stress upon creeds. Say it 
as often as may: all the /iterati of the land, this is not the 
attitude of the orthodox Christian churches. Nor is it 
true that evangelical Christianity substitutes an “iron 
creed”’—its consensus of beliefs—for the loving personal 
Christ. Every prominent Protestant symbol makes Christ 
himself the object-of faith, and trust in him the essential 
fact in the appropriating of his salvation. Hence the 
creed—or, more properly, the belief in him who is both 
Saviour and Master—stands in a vital relation to the 
character by deciding questions of duty, and by defining 
the source of obligation. Unitarian authors seem to 
have difficulty in apprehending this, in spite of Christian 
history. The volume also reiterates the thought, that, 
while Unitarianism has confessedly failed in building up 
a denomination (that is; it has not grown, it has not 
shown spiritual and missionary activity), it has yet done 











a great work in that it has so largely moulded and 
modified other orthodox pulpits and churches. It is ex- 
pressly claimed that the prevalent views of Scripture are 


“liberal” views. 
limits; and looked at in this light it would indicate 
that whatever ground there may have been for the pro- 
test against an extremism in doctrines, in the orthodox 
churches of former days, the orthodoxy of to-day calls for 
no such protest; and in proof of this practical soundness 
of the evangelical pulpit of the present time, it may be 
affirmed that in the largest congregations, the most earnest 
spiritual life, the most aggressive Christian labor, are to 
be found where there is little trace, if any, of the modern 
phases of the so-called “liberal” influence. 

In illustration of this state of facts, there can be men- 
tioned another volume of sermons, just now calling for 
notices; all the sermons being by one man, Charles H. 
Spurgeon of London. This single preacher addresses more 
people every Lord’s Day than the twelve authors of the 
other volume. His writings have double the circulation 
of the combined literary work of all these distinguished 
Unitarians. He has trained more preachers than they 
all; has instituted more permanent, as well as more 
numerous, charitable organizations than their bozsted 
philanthropy of “liberalism.” Dr. Hale’s excellent 
Wadsworth Clubs, as a method of working, are ta,pe ex- 
cluded from this estimate, because they now derive most 
of their life and membership from the orthodox Sunday- 
school movement. What, then, does Mr. Spurgeon’s 
volume of sermons, delivered to his immense audience 
in 1885, indicate in regard to the ‘‘ leavening” process ? 
Simply this, that the “leaven” which works in his 
bread-making is very different from that which these 
writers now distinctively commend, That the doctrines 
proclaimed by Mr. Spurgeon are those disbelieved by 
Dr. Clarke would appear from every paragraph. The 
very title, taken from the first sermon, First Healing 
and then Service, is itself a sufficient answer to the in- 
correct implication respecting belief and character. Pas- 
sage after passage might be cited to verify this statement. 
Mr. Spurgeon is still a master of homely English ; still 
uses the Scriptures rightly ; still probes the wounds of 
the sinful heart only to carry there the healing words 
that he believes were uttered by the Son of God. He 
finds the Bible even more human than do the Unitarian 
authors, because he finds in it the knowledge that comes 
from the Maker and Redeemer and Sanctifier of human- 
ity. The Book seems inexhaustible to him. May he 
long be permitted to dig treasure from it for the edifica- 
tion of Christ’s people! For the characteristic excel- 
lences of Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons are two,—scriptural 
and edifying. He finds so much in the Bible—which is 
a very different thing from putting it there. He tells 
what he finds in such a way as to comfort and strengthen 
and build up his hearers. Probably the chief reason for 
this excellence is his evident purpose to so strengthen and 





? 


? 








build them up, if God gives him strength. Where all 
the discourses are helpful, it is difficult to single out one 
for special mention; but there are many hearts that will 
be profited by perusing the sermon on Mary the sister of 
Lazarus: “She hath wrought a good work on me.” 





Professor Simon Newcomb, best known asan astronomer, 
has paid much attention to political economy and finance 
within the last few years. Upon themes connected there- 
with he has written frequently in The Independent and 
Harper’s Weekly, and he now appears as the author of a 
large and complete text-book of the Principles of Political 
Economy.. The volume is commended at the start by a 
quality noticeable in Professor Newcomb’s sewspaper 
articles: that of a clear and readable style. The author 
has the “knack of putting things,’’—a trait by no means 
universal among scientific writers. The chapters and 
sections are also arranged very methodically, and the 
book covers a great deal of ground. The preliminary 
statement of the author, which he never forgets,—that 
there is a definite science of political economy, “an 
established body of principles,” “ well-established prin- 
ciples,” etc.,—is a claim which lacks the warrant of facts. 
There are, it is true, some such principles recognized here 
as elsewhere, but not enough to equip political economy 
as a science in distinction from an art or a method. 
The author’s chapter on The Increase of Population, 
with its tentative tone and its questionings of the future, 
is enough to make his readers revert to his converse 
statement (p. 451) that “this world in which we are 
placed is not, so far as we have discovered, constructed 
upon a system so simple that we can frame any universal 
laws for the benefit of mankind.” The author’s treat- 


| ment of the whole theme would have been improved by 
ja few sharp definitions of ethics, right, duty, advantage, 


leavened by Unitarian thought, that many doctrines Sei puger’, oes 


have ceased to be proclaimed from Christian pulpits be- | but he is no mere utilitarian, and stops short of the con- 


cause the acceptance of them has been undermined by | clusious of Professor Sumner in that general direction. 


Tale bh. daalaen tee within cortain | He is an explicit advocate of free-trade, and carries to 
2 ? | 


as applicable to society and progress; 


an unusual extreme his expression of willingness to give 
up the attempt to “compete with the pauper labor of 
Europe.” He thinks that what we cannot make at a 
profit, on equal terms, is not worth troubling ourselves 
about. (Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi, 548. New York: 
Harper and Brothers.) 


A hopeful sign is the multiplication of books bearing 
on Christian nurture. The training of children as Chris- 
tians is an important subdivision of practical theology ; 
but for a long time it was scarcely given any place in so- 
called pastoral theology, still less the place it deserved. 
The Rey. Dr. Amos Chesebrough, after long experience 
and special study, is ready to say of the pastor, ‘‘ As his 
first care, he must look after the children.” The volume 
he has written, The Culture of Child Piety, is constructed 
on this theory of pastoral duty. In the larger and former 
half, he defends and enforces this view; in the latter 
half, he gives some helpful discussions of “ plans and 
methods.” Many pastors would be greatly profited by a 
perusal of this little book. Even those who need no 
argument to convince them of their duty, will find much 
that is instructive in the authoi’s statements. His earnest 
advocacy of the educational theory, his quick and keen 
insight into childish nature, his loving sympathy with 
child-like, and even childish, piety, all prove him a wise 
counsellor on this important subject. Dr. Chesebrough 
properly asserts that “methods vary with circumstances.” 
Hence there is the more force in his detailed advice in 
regard to the pastor’s fulfillment of his duty to the chil- 
dren. His plans are fully presented, not formally pre- 
scribed. All his suggestions are characterized by good 
sense, and he never loses sight of the one true aim in 
such labors. The closing pages, treating of worship, are 
timely and appropriate. The style of the book is clear 
and simple, its tone thoroughly and lovingly Christian ; 
and it cannot but be useful, not only to those pastors 
who are watching the progress of the new Societies for 
Christian Endeavor, but to all who desire to learn how to 
train children as Christians. The volume is comely in 
appearance, and of the same general-character with the 
author’s valued treatise, Children Trained for Disciple- 
ship. (12mo, pp. 235. Boston: Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society. Price, $1.25.) 


In common with many books of travel, A Winter in 
Central America and Mexico is a sketch of personal 
experiences, rather than a description of either Central 
America or Mexico. As a bit of autobiography, it is 
interesting, and will while away an afternoon pleasantly, 
although it will probably furnish little new information 





on foreign customs. Its style is simple, colloquial, and 
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somewhat saa diffuse. The most interesting por- 
tion of the book iy that which treats of M,personal 
interview with the late President Barrios. Next to this 
should be added ‘the interesting description of coffee- 
growing and -coffee-curing in Guatemala. (16mo, pp. 
321. Boston: Lee and Shepard. Price, $1.50.) 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


a eed 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 


New Brunswick, provincial, at Fredericton...... September 14-16 


Scotland, national, at Hawick... ..........ccsessecees September 23-25 
Muito; ‘wtate iN. VaR AV Rid akes oie. October 18-20 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lewistowm......ceceseeseececees October 19-21 
New Hampshire, state, at Keéne.......cccessscseosccees October 20-22 
Vermont, state, at Chester,......,sscccsseseseessepees voees October 25-27 
Ontario, provincial, at Hamilton........04-seseecsesseess October 26-28 
Rhode Island, State, at Pawtucket......0<eseccessesees October 27, 28 
Connecticut, state, (biennial,) at Meriden............ November 3-6 
Maasagh ugetts, St0te..,..0,.0000cersprcacees puccegeee codes :++- November 3-5 
New Jersey, state, at Morristown..........csssesees November 10, 11 





THE KENTUCKY SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
UNION, 


BY THE REV. JOHN K. HITNER, 


The twenty-first annual state convention of the Ken- 
tucky Sunday-school Union convened in the Opera 
House at Frankfort, Tuesday, August 17, and continued 
in session for three days. The Rev. J. R. Deering of 
Mount Sterling was chosen presiderit. 

W. H. Levering, president of the Indiana Sunday- 
school Union, delivered an interesting address on “ Our 
country, homes, and churches,” showing how Wwe should 
act towards preserving these, in view of threatened 
dangers. 

The Rey. Dr. M. B. De Witt of Nashville, Tennessee, 
addressed the convention, setting forth the rise and pro- 
gress of the Sunday-school. The Rev. Dr. A. I. Hobbs 
of Louisville discussed the purpose and value of the 
International Sunday-school idea, as Ter im the 
uniform lesson series. 

The whole nature of Sunday-school works was entered 
into in the discussion, and much interest was manifested 
by the large number of delegates present. More than a 
thousand dollars was pledged towards the carrying on of 
the Sunday-school work, and its extension into the desti- 
tute parts of the state. 

The counties were grouped into fifteen distrigts,; with 
a president for each, and a vice-president for each county. 
The counties will be further divided into precincts. 

Three sessions of the convention were held each day, 
and all were attended by large audiences. In point of 
interest, attention, enthusiasm, and profit in every way, 
this has been the most successful convention yet held by 
the Union, and thereby it fittingly celebrates the majority 
of the Union. 

Mr, 8. F. Wishard resigned his position as state 
visitor, and Mr. J. F. Huber was chosen to fill his place 
as secretary and visitor. In recognition of his faithful 
services, an elegant gold watch was presented to Mr. 
_ Wishard, who now retires to prosecute his studies for 
the gospel ministry. 

The character of the addresses delivered showed that 
great progress has been madé in Sunday-school work 
and Sunday-school ideas, and that Kentucky is deter- 
mined to advance to a higher rank and position on this 
great question of the day and age. 

The Rev. Dr. J. L. McKee earnestly urged upon the 
‘delegates to institute training-classés for the more 
complete development of the cause and the study of 
the Word. 

The next meeting will be held on the second Tuesday 
of July, 1887, at a place to be determined _ the Execu- 
tive Committee. 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—The second annual conference of the missionaries of 
the American Sunday-school” Union, in the North- 
western District, under the direction of Mr. F. G. Ensign, 


superintendent, will be held this year at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, November 4-7, 





SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—It is always a great advantage to know clearly and 
definitely just what one is striving after, and nowhere is 
it of more advantage than in Sunday-school work, And 
s0 succinctly does a recent circular of the Wapello County 

ows) Sunday-school Association state the aim of that 
organization, that other like associations can profit from 





the pana of it. The Te says ‘that the Association a] then’ is the > steadily enlarging w a among the ; ehilidien : 


seeks, “ds. To-give-unity afd) direction to the'seal and | 
energy of the county, seeking to build up the kingdom 
of our Lord in Bible school work. 2. To‘quicken and 
develop zeal in bringing to the light the needs and des- 
titution near to our own homes. 8, To suggest and lead 
to more fruitful methods of work in the interchange of 
experiences and plans in public meetings. 4, To bring 
together Christian workers for a closer, warmer personal 
acquaintance, that shall give courage and hope in our 
common work, 6. To find and equip workmen that 
need not to be ashamed, handling aright the word of 
truth, 6. To create a centre for intercommunication 
between workers and the urgent work. Those interested 
will communicate with one. of the officers. 7. To have 
a share in the work of the State Association, to which 
we are auxiliary.” 

—Success attends the system of graded Sunday-schools 
as it is employed in the Metropolitan Memorial Meth- 
odist Episcopal Sunday-school of Washington City, of 
which Mr. H. O. Hall is superintendent. The school is 
graded into four departments,—the primary, the interme- 
diate, the junior, and the senior. On Children’s Day of 
each year, all scholars.of the two lower departments who 
have passed a satisfactory examination are graduated 
into the next higher department. Each scholar gradu- 
ating receives a certificate from the hands of the super- 
intendent. Mr. Hall writes that no difficulty has been 
found in inducing scholars to pass from one grade to the 
other since the adoption of the certificate, even though 
they may haye become greatly attached to their teachers ; 
and he adds that on last Children’s Day, twenty-five chil- 
dren of each department were graduated into the next 
higher, and that a happier and prouder company of 
graduates is seldom to be seen,. The card certificate 
presented to each graduate, neatly printed, and signed 


by the superintendent and secretary of the school, reads 
as follows: - 


METROPOLITAN MEMORIAL M. E, SUNDAY-StDOL, 
GRADUATION CERTIFICATE. 
CHILDREN’S DAY, 1886. 
THis fh “Co COG yet is. nicccs cssccccec'escann svsessete 
having passed a satisfactory examination in the 
Primary Department of this School, is hereby 


promoted to the Intermediate Department. 
Sec’y. 











Sup’t. 

















—Such blessings have resulted to English Sunday- 
schools from the annual observance of the season of 
universal prayer for Sunday-schools, that the London 
Sunday-school Union has again issued circulars urging 
Christians to observe the days of the present year which 
have been set apart for this purpose; namely, Sunday 
and Monday, October 17 and 18. Teachers and officers 
of schools are recommended individually to secure some 
additional time on each day of the preceding week for 
meditation and prayer. It is also suggested that on the 
Lord’s Day morning, October 17, from seven to eight 
o’clock, private intercéssory prayer be offered on behalf 
of Sunday-schools; that the opening engagements of the 
Morning Schools be preceded by a meeting of the teach- 
ers for prayer; that ministers be asked to preach special 
sermons on the claims of the Sunday-school, and the 
necessity for increased intelligence and consecration on 
the part of teachers. It is further recommended that in 
the afternoon the ordinary engagements of each school 
be shortened, and the scholarg unite in a devotional ser- 
vice, interspersed with singing and appropriate addresses, 
and that parents be invited to this service; and that, at 
the close of the afternoon or evening service, the teach- 
ers, in union with other Christians, meet for thanksgiving 
and prayer. And it is suggested, lastly, that on Monday 
morning, October 18, teachers again bring their scholars, 
one by one, in private prayer before God; that, in the 
course of the day, the female teachers of each school 
hold a meeting for united prayer and thanksgiving; and 
that in the evening each church or congregation be in- 
vited to hold a meeting, at which the interests of the 
Sundey-school shall form the theme of the prayers 
and addresses. 


—The important place occupied by the Sunday-school 
in foreign mission work is seen from the information 
gathered by the Sunday-school Chronicle, of London, 
relative to the state of Sunday-schools in the foreign 
missions of the Baptist and.the London Missionary 
societies. In India, there are 2,208 children in Sunday- 
schools of the Baptist denomination. A report from the 
Baptist Union of churches in the island of Jamaica says 
that the chief matter of interest in one of the churches 


anda letter from another church in the same island 
states that the most cheering feature in connection with 
the mission is the progress in educational and spiritual 
work among the young. From Tientsin, China, the Rev. 
T. Bryson, of the London Missionary Society, writes that 
a Sunday-school was commenced on June 21, and has 
an average attendance of betiveen seventy and eiglity. 
Mr. Bryson continues: “The hour spent in Sunday- 
school, when teachers and scholars talk familiarly face 
to face about the life of our Lord, is felt to be the hap- 
piest and most profitable of all the week; and could you 
have listened yesterday to the senior Chinese ‘teacher 
eatechizing the whole school at the close of the lesson, 
you would have said that this part of the exercises could 
not have been more thoroughly, devoutly, and sugges- 
tively done in any school in England.” Mr. W. H 

Stanes, a Christian planter at Salem, South India, writes 
of the Sunday-school at that mission station: “Our 
Sunday-school consists of fifty boys and girls, classified 
according to their capacity. The subjects taught them 
are portions of the Old and New Testaments, Bible sto- 
ries, hymns, and Christian lyrics. Nearly half our 
pupils are little children, varying from three to eight 
years of age. Our older ones have made fair progress in 
their knowledge of the Scriptures.” The importance 
which Sunday-school work has assumed in the Taran- 
core mission, India, is shown in a paragraph by the Rev. 
I. H. Hacker; “In this district more than 3,00Q children 
gather together in various little companies on Sundays 
to hear specially the story of Jesus Christ’s love and pity 
to the sons of men.” The following statement from the 
report of the Madagascar mission shows the growth of 
the Sunday-school movement in that island: “The 
Sunday-school movement in Antandnnarivo, commenced 
three yeats ago, has proved a complete success. The 
energy thrown into it at the beginning has been kept up 
ever since, yea, has steadily increased, and the work has 


/mow assumed an importance hitherto entirely unknown. 


All our churches in Antandpartvo have now their Sun- 
day-schools, and the total number of children learning 
in them at the present time is more than 2,000. The 
influence of this movement in Antananarivo is now 
beginning to make itself felt in the surrounding dis- 
tricts, and in many of the towns and villages Sunday- 


| schools have been commenced, and a goodly number of 


children have been brought under religious instruction.” 
The Sunday-school work in all these places fs distinct 
from the direct religious teaching which occupies a large 
part of the daily routine of school instruction, and from the 
public Sunday services of worship for adults, which par- 
take very much of the character of Sunday-school instruc- 
tion in,gpr own country. 
* 
' MISSIONS. 

—Six vessels are now employed by the “ Mission to 
Deep Sea Fishermen,” whose headquarters are at Lon- 
don, in their work among the twelve thousand and more 
fishermen of the North Sea; and a seventh vessel is 
soon to be manned and sent out. Even when out of 
port these fishermen are not free from temptation in their 
rough, hard life. Of course, there is little or no Sunday 
observance; and, until recently, vessels of Dutch gin- 
merchants used always to follow each fleet of fishing- 
smacks. The mission schooners carry books, papers, 
and magazines; woolen cuffs, caps, comforters, amd the 
like, for the smackmen’s use in heavy and biting weather; 
medicine supplies and surgical instruments, and tobacco, 
—which the fishermen insist on having, and which is sold 
to them cheap, in order to keep them off of the Dutch 
gin-merchants’ vessels. The chief aim of the mission 
vessels is to bring the fishermen under some kind of 
Sunday religious influence. Services are conducted on 
board the mission schooners, with singing, conferences 
of prayer, and Bible reading. Three missionaries are 
employed by the society in the work, and a large degree 
of success has attended their efforts, 

—Sixty-one missionaries, representing six different 
Protestant denominations, and coming from various parts 
of the world, met together at thé Interngtional Mission- 
ary Union meeting, at Thousand Island Park, in the 
St. Lawrence River, August 4-11. A delightful week 
was passed by the missionaries in meetings for con- 
ference and prayer; in listening to sermons, addresses, 
and the experiences of different workers; in pleasure 
excursions, and in rest within the beautiful grounds of the 
park. Among thespeakers were the Rev. Dr. A. P. Happer 
and the Rey. Chauncey Goodrich of China, the Rev. Dr, 
J. Chamberlain and the Rev. Robert A. Hume of India 
Before adjourning, the Union passed resolutions, com: 
mending the suggestion of the Prudential Committee o/ 





the American Board, that November 7 be observed 
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isetighout the world, as a day of prayer 
for missions; protesting against the un- 
christian treatment of the Chinese in this 
country, and urging the passage of the 
Chinese Indemnity Bill by Congress; 
protesting against the continuation of the 
epium traffic in China; and favoring mis- 
sionary union, courtesy, and co-operation 
in all Christian work among the heathen, 
the organic union of church families, and 
federal union among all missionary societies 
laboring in the same field, 


TEMPERANCE, 

—An attractive reading-room for work- 
ing girls has been fitted up by the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, at Montreal, 
Canada, where the girls can spend the 
noon-hour, read, and rest. Some of the 
ladies of the Union are always present to 
extend to the girls a warm welcome. 


—The work of advancing the cause of 
the World’s Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union in Sweden and Russia has 
been undertaken by Mme. Andersen 
Meijerhelm, of Russia. Up to the present 
time, she has gained over two thousand 
signatures to the total-abstinence pledge. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 78,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
ts 75 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent, on an 
advertisement running a year. Advertisements 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent upon the regular rates. 


The Horsford Almanac and Cook Book 
mailed free on application to the Rumford 
Chemical Works, Providence, R. IL. 


SPURCEON’S 


“TREASURY OF DAVID, an original Commentary 
on the Psalms.” Vol. 7 (final vol.) with copious index 
to to entire Reroye now ready. Per vol., cloth, $2.00. 


“The mi rtant and practical work of the age 
on the Jove tis full of the e force and genius of th: 

celebrated Sencher, and rich in selection from th 
tire range of literature.” —PHILIP Somary,D. .D., LL.D, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey St., N. Y. 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION. 


By HENRY WaRD BEECHER. Part I.—Theoretical 
end Doctrinal Sermons. 8vo, paper, 50 cents, Part II. 
Practical and Vital Sermons. Paper, $1.00. Parts I. 
and IT., one volume, cloth, 440 pages, $1.50. 

Of all booksellers, or mailed by the publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York. 
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A. S. BARNES & CO.’S Standard Texts. 


FOR SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, AND COLLEGES. 


ALGEBRA. 
Barnes’ ye i 8s Elements of Algebra. 0.7 
A model of brief and practical <5 amg with 
opuntente of examples and problems. For be 


Pick sa AManuat of Algebru 1.10 
h Schools and Academies, 
Davue . Bourdon 8 Algebra A od TE. oo cccsecesvanccesserce 180 
A thorough course for Colleges, 


ASTRONOMY. 





Peck's Popular Ast 1.20 
F he c and Sopatat brief and admirably 


rated, 

Bardens Spherical Astr 3.50 
A most thorough course of | Astronomy ir in its re- 
lation to celestial — By Dr. W. H. ©. 
Bartlett, late of West 
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Wood’ s Object Lessons. 

For ay eeny 

ist and Florist. 

The best fold and forest Botany. 
Wood's Class Book. 2.50 

‘The standard book for Academies and Colleges. 
Wood's Plant Record 

Indispensable for oue practice. 
Wood's Botanical Appa 


Contains all the DOCOeMATY ts, including a —" 
of Botanist and Florist gad Plant Record. 
CALCULUS. 
Peck’s Practical Calculus. 


The best elementary work. 

Church’s Elements Deion us, 
Best college tex! used in ee one of the 7 a 
ing institutions, amy as West Poi int, ete, 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
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yt ce inte co ity, cl pet as swell” 
races state, coun 
as federal organiza’ me Uikietern and 





GEOMETRY. 
Peck’s Mc 


Geometrical rianl telacigtes fully treated within ~~ 
wies’ Legendre’s Geometry yb aietanenenetets 1.60 
New type and rewritt itten. Edited ney 
Van Amringe, of Columbia College, N, 
4NAL YTICAL GEOMETRY. 
a Ay Analytical 
Por Sigh Mehools and “Academies. 
Quureh’s 
The most Saseaptete work on the subject. 
Any of the above-mentioned books sent, 








1.23 
2.50 











DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
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110th Thousand Now Ready. 


BEN-HUR : 
A TALE OF THE CHRIST. 
By LEW. WALLACE. 
New edition. pp. 552. (6mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Its real basis is a description of the life of the Jews 
and Romans at the beginning of the Christian era, 
and this is both forcible and brilliant. ... Weare car- 
ried through asurprising variety of scenes ; we witness 
a sea-fight, a chariot-race, the internal economy of a 
Roman galley, domestic interiors at Antioch, at Jeru- 
salem, and among the tribes of the desert; palaces, 
prisons, the haunts of dissipated Roman youth, the 
houses of pious families of Israel. There is plenty of 
exciting incident ; everything is animated, vivid, and 


«)\gtawing.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Anything so startling, new, and distinctive does not 
often appear in works of fiction. ... Some of the au- 
thor’s writing is remarkable for its pathetic eloquence. 
The scenes described in the New Testament are re- 
written with the power and skill of an accomplished 
master of style.—N. Y. Times. 

The style is chaste, vivid, and attractive. It is emi- 
nently calculated to add largely to the popular con- 

ption of the real historical setting of the time of the 
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incarnation.—Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

Mr. Wallace’s descriptive powers are uncommon, 
and he has used them freely to describe an almost be- 
wildering variety of subjects, from the mixed and 
demoralized life of Alexandria or Jerusaiem to the 
games at Antioch or a Roman war-galley.—Indepen- 
dent, N. Y. 

There are few authors who could have handled the 
same subjects with more tender respect or a more 
touching eloquence.— Boston Transcript. 

The story will be read with interest, as it isa strong 
piece of work, and performed with a rare sense of the 
sacredness of the subject.—Inéerior, Chicago. 
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USE A BINDER. 
Subseribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


A CHINESE “CHAUTAUQUA.” 
[Swatow (China) Correspondence of The 
National Baptist.] 

Our friends all know that once a quarter 
we assemble all our preachers and Bible 
women at Swatow, for a week of study. 
This is in connection with the quarterly 
communion, and is therefore known among 
us as “ Communion week.” 

But our helpers need a little more con- 
tinuous instruction than one week enables 
us to give. So this year we set apart the 
entire month of July for this purpose. 
They all came out. We have had about 
eighty persons—preachers, Bible-women, 
students, and others; Men and women 
were about equal in number. 

And so, without thinking of it, we have 
been having a miniature “ Chautauqua.” 
Our compound is, indeed, a pleasant place 
for such a meeting. It is a horse-shoe 
shaped ridge, on which our dwelling: 


houses stand, far enough apart to afford 


seclusion. Over the ridge, and down at 
the foot of the hill near a purling moun- 
tain brook, several hundred feet away from 
the other houses, and quite out of sight, 
stands the hospital. In the little valley 
of the horse-shoe are the houses for our 
preachers, Bible-women, students, and 
schools,—five buildings in all, sufficiently 
ample, and not interfering with each other. 
In the very centre of the valley is the pool 
which forms our baptistery. It is circular, 
is walled up with stone, is about thirty 
feet across, has a fine flight of stone steps, 
and is fed by three living springs. It is, 
therefore, always full and running over 
with living water. Twenty years ago, there 
was not on the ridge, or in the valley, a 
bush as high as the knee. It was a bare, 
barren, and worthless ridge. We got it 
because it was cheap, and nobody else 
wanted it. We took hold with our hands 
to make it beautiful. We built our houses, 
cut winding paths around the sides and 
among the rocks, set out trees, banyans, 
bamboos, pride of India, and various other 
kinds. * They have grown under fostering 
care, and now the whole compound is cov- 
ered with trees, and is shady and beautiful. 
Our baptistery is shaded by the interlocked 
branches of banyan trees, so that we can 
baptize in safety, even in the heat of a mid- 
day August sun. In our beautiful retreat, 
our workers were glad to spend one of their 
hottest months. We tell them that what 
we have done ‘in this compound with our 
own hands, we desire to have them help us 
do in a spiritual sense in the country all 
about, and make it rejoice and “blossom as 
the rose.” 

First of all, we had the usual work of 
“Communion week.” Examinations of 
the schools took place, reports from sta- 
tions were heard, and meetings were held 
for study, preaching, prayer, and business, 
On Sunday, July 1, twenty new believers 
were baptized. Three hundred spectators 
stood under the leafy canopy and witnessed 
the ordinance. One hundred and eighty 
persons sat down to the Lord’s Supper. 
Twelve other persons had been baptized 
by Po-san at a country station a few days 
before. So we were rejoicing in thirty-two 
additions, though the latter could not come 
out to communion at this place. 

Sunday being over, and the members 
having dispersed, and the scholars also, for 
their vacation, our extra work began. 
Morning and evening exercises were held 
by the men and women separately. At nine 
o’clock, Miss Norwood met a class of 
thirty-seven women, and spent an hour 
with them on the Gospel of Luke. They 
read the chapter aloud, in turn. Then, 
with closed books, they gave the contents 
of the chapter in language of their own. 
This was required in order to be sure that 
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they had ascertained the meaning, and to 
teach them how to expound, whith we 
find they can learn in this way more rap- 
idly than in any other, The endeavor is 
to train them to tell the gospel story just 
as they would narrate or explain a matter 
to their neighbors. 

At the same hour Mr. Partridge met 
the preachers and. students for the study 
of the Acts. The colloquial version was 
used, a prime object being to teach them 
to read well, This is not easily done in 
ordinary Chinese. Even the best scholar, 
in redding and giving the sense of the 
classical text, reminds one of a student 
reading a sentence in Latin, and then ren- 
dering itinto English, So with the Chinese 
scholar. He gives a clause in the classical 
style, and then turns it into colloquial. 
Of course, people who listen sharply can, 
and do, get more or less of the meaning. 
But there is a more excellent way, and we 
are training our preachers to become good 
readers of a colloquial text. When they 
read, therefore, the common people hear 
in a tongue more like their own in which 
they were born, Along with the readings 
was a series of expositions, dwelling on 
the organization, the constitution, and the 
mode of development of the early church, 
for the special guidance of the preachers. 

At ten o’clock there was an assemblage, 
at the chapel, of all the men and women, 
for exegesis, and lectures on special sub- 
jects, by Dr. Ashmore., The exegesis was 
on the first eight chapters. of Romans, and 
was intended to ground them all more 
thoroughly in the great doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith. Two general divisions 
were made, condemnation and justifica- 
tion. The reasons for the condemnation 
of the heathen reeeived special attention ; 
and so, also, did the nature of the law 
written on the heart. In the latter, the 
discerument of the. native preachers .was 
remarkable. Their testimony was uniform, 
that, in their natural state, they had 
known perfectly well that their lives were 
sinful. Because they were violators of 
the “law of nature,” they were, therefore, 
deserving of condemnation. The two modes 
of justification—man’s futile method by 
works of the law, and God’s method 
by grace through faith—were discussed 
minutely. There must be no mistake on 
this point; for here stands the trunk on 
which depend the branches that bear all 
the rich fruits of grace. 

The lectures were on church history, 

church government, church life, and Chris- 
tian manners, Those on church history 
were new to the class, and interested them 
greatly.... 
' In the afternoon of each day all were 
engaged in study until three o’clock, when 
there was another general lecture in the 
chapel by Mr. Partridge. The {forenoon 
lectures were all on subjects connected 
directly with mission work, but taking,a 
wider range than has hitherto been at- 
tempted. But the afternoon lectures were 
on geographical, scientific, and astronom- 
ical topics. They were intended not only 
to interest, which they did in a high degree, 
but to broaden the field of intellectual 
vision of preachers and Bible-women. 
The lectures were illustrated by, maps, 
globe, planitarium, air pump, galvanic 
battery, telegraph apparatus, etc. Mr. 
Partridge gave them information entirely 
new. His experiments surprised ahd 
delighted them. A miniature telegraph, 
extending from one end of the chapel to 
the other, clicking its messages to and fro, 
gave them an idea of that wondrous agency 
by .which messages are sent around the 
globe in a moment of time. 

One feature of great interest was the 
model of ihe tabernacle, perfect. in all its 
parts, and made, under Mr. Partridge’s 
painstaking care, as near as possible, in 
Proportion’ and detall, according to ‘the 





pattern in Exodus. Mr. Partridge ex- 
plained) how .thé tabetdadle was con- 
structed, while the preachers, with books 
in hand, sought out the passages referred 
to. This was followed up by another lec- 
ture by Dr. Ashmore, showing how con- 
ciliation with God and access to his pres- 
ence was illustrated in the ritual. 

A successful’ endeavor was also made to 
improve our singing. Miss Daniélls took 
charge of this work, leading with the 
organ. She was, also, more than usually 
busy imcher own department attending to 
the various aches and pains of her numer- 
ous callers, and in putting up medicines 
for them to take to their homes. 

But our, mectings:have not. been, free 
from solicitade. “The pestilence that 
walketh in “darkness” ‘has “become the 
destruction that wasteth at noonday.” 
The cholera scourge-is all around us, and 
in some places has. been dojng a terrible 
work. It was not well to have so many 
collected together for too long a time. So 
we closed our meetings before our work 
was all done, but after having had a delight- 
ful convocation of nearly five weeks. 





A WAY TO DO GOOD. 


{From The Christian Union.] 


The first condition of doing good is 
being good. Character is better than use- 
fulness, hecause it is the highest kind of 
usefulness, Every man ought to do four 
times as much good unconsciously a8 he 
does on purpose. There was a real truth 
symbolized by the nimbus around the 
heads of the saints in ecclesiastical art; 
who does not know some living saint 
whose head is always surrounded with a 
nimbus? Let your light so shine, ‘says 
the Master.. The first condition of letting 
light. shine is having:a light.’ To be 
luminous is the first duty of the Christian. 
There are some people who impress. you 
by their rectitude, while they equally 
repel you, They send out their virtues, 
not-as the sun sends out rays of light, but 
as a hedgehog sends out his quills, They 
are i gly good. The little girl who 
didn’t want to go to heaven if grandpa 
was going there only spoke out what a 
great many people have felt. You have 
consecrated yourself to Christ, and, want 
to begin at once Christian sérvice. What 
can you'do? Bera Christian. If you are 
a thorough Christian, you will be an at- 
tractive one. The fruits of the Spirit are 
love, joy, peace. These are fruits every 
one likes—sinners as well as saints, Bea 
loving. brother, sister, father, mother, 
neighbor. Be joyful; that is, full of joy. 
Carry joy. in. your heart, and let its light 
shine in your countenance. Diffuse joy 
as a flower diffuses fragrance. Let your 
merry heart do good like a beneficent 
medicine. A gloomy Christian is as much 
a self-contradiction as a selfish one, Let 
the peace of God keep you in perfect 
peace. So be a peacemaker; not by set- 
ting yourself to make peace, but by abid- 
ing in it yourself, A peaceful heart thaws 
out a quarrelsome disposition as a sum- 
mer’s sun a snowbank. 

Charcoal and diamond are the eine 
material—carbon. One absorbs the light, 
the other reflects it. There are charcoal 
Chiistians and’ diamond Christians, Ex- 
amine their creeds, they are the same; 
examine their religious experiences before 
a church committee, they are the same. 
But one is gloomy and the other glistens ; 
one is dark, the other luminous. The first 
thing for a young Christian to do, looking 
about for some means of doing good, is to 
look to himself and see to it thathe isa 
diamond, and not a charcoal, Christian. 
Arise, shine! for thy light is come: this: 
ris the message of the prophet to Christian 
mien as to Christian nations, A good wine 
does need a bush; but no bush will make 
| good--wine out-of poor, If Christians 








would give more pi ttention to the wine, and 
leas to thé bash, It Would Ve an advantage 
to their usefulness. | Immigration societies 
have brought a great many immigrants to 
this country; but the best immigration 
agency is the letter of Biddy. the cook, or 
Hans the gardener, telling of good for- 
tunes won, and urging brother or sister to 
come over and sharethem: America is its 
own best advertisement. Ifa man has a 
religious experience worth having, his 
friends and neighbors will find it without 
advertising ; and if his religious experi- 
ence is not worth having, no advertising 
will commend Christianity to them. 

In general, the character) which is in- 
spired, by conscience is repellent ; the 
character which is inspired by loye is 
attractive, Dr. Hopkins, if we are not 
mistaken, has shown that conscience is not 
intended asa propelling power, butasaregu- 
lative power. When in a Christian it is 
transposed, the whole character gets awry. 
The fruits of conscience are’ not love, joy, 
peace. If aman fixes on some standard 
outside himself, and, by the whip dnd spur 
of conscience, endeavors to compel himself 
te conform to it, his life will not be keyed 
to love. He will not be kindly, tender, 
sympathetic; he will be cold, severe, crit- 
ical. He will not have joy. He will be 
always comparing his life with his ideal, 
and always more or less unhappy because 
the ideal and the life are so far apart. 
He will only be happy when he forgets 
that he is religious. He will not have 
peace. His life will. be a constant strife 
bétween his ideal and his actual, between 
what he would do and»what he does do. 
He will live in the seventh of Romans. 
His song will be, “Oh, wretched man that 
Iam!” Looking at the chapters in the 
history of religion which conscience has 
written, and which include the Inquisition, 
the monastic system, and the great reli- 
gious wars, oné might almost say, The fruits 
of conscience are hate, sorrow, and battle. 
To be a luminous Christian.one’s life must 
be spiritual; the secret and source of it 
must be, not force of will compelling, 
but force of love impelling. Let your 
light shine; but you cannot if you have 


no light. And so wecome back to-dayyto 


our starting-potit last week. The first 
condition of Christian usefulness isan 
acquaintance with Christ, the living Christ ; 
the second, having found Christ, and being 
in him, is to let him shine. How can you 
serve Christ? First, be a Christian, nct 
merely a religionist ; second, being a Chris- 
tian, just be yourself—that is, let the Christ 
in you shine. Do not repress him; do 
not confine him to the closet and the class- 
meeting. Ohrist has told us the secret of 
his own. usefulness, and so intimated to us 
the secret of our own: “The Father that 
dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.” My 
canary renders the very best service he ean 
render by just being @ songful canary, aud 
singing all the day long, without. once 
thinking. whether it will do good, or 
whéther there is any one present to listen. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHING. | $2 


(Thomas Heath, in The Sunday School World.) 


When we take up the calling inconsid- 
erately or thoughtlessly, we are in danger 
of treating this great work with too much 
indifference. This is the reason why so 
many continue for a brief time in the 
Sunday-school and then leave it. I fear 
such superficial workers did not count the 
cost. “Noman, having put his hand to 
the plough, and looking back, is fit forthe 
kingdom of God.” The present day re- 
quires teachers who will work with zeal, 
discretion, patience, firmness, prayerful- 
ness, and studiousness, having the Master’s 
help very near. Thus Sunday-school 
teachers will become mighty instruments 
in the hands of the Saviour; in all their 
efforts they will produce « powerftl influ- 














ence over theirscholars, We require more 
teachers having such qualities. The Sun- 
day-school needs steady, persevering work 
from teachers who have a solemn consid- 
eration of the responsibility of the work, 
as those who have to give account, Our 
lessons and addresses and discipline in 
the Sunday-school should mean that we 
are in earnest, as engaged in work of the 
highest importance. We must not think 
that anything will do for the Sunday- 
school, whose chief aim is for the salva- 
tion of the young. When we consider the 
greatness of the Saviour’s love in coming 
into the world to die the dreadful death of 
the cross to reconcile man to his Father, we 
may very soon see the importance and 
character of the work we co-operate in. 
The redemption of man was a stupendous 
and infinite work which the Saviour 
achieved. We, his servants, should labor 
with prayerful and solemn consideration. 
The Sunday-school is a nursery for the 
training of the young immortals for an 
eternal destiny. The reward to the faith- 
ful will be glorious ina better world. Yes, 
an imperishable crown, which will never 
fade away, eternal in the heavens. 

It behooves every Sunday-school teacher, 
in consideration of the vastness of the work, 
to deeply consider what is necessary when 
he takes the teacher’s chair. Let me say 
that, first of all, Jesus must dwell in our 
hearts, having the control of their work- 
ings and aspirations. Keeping close: to 
the Master, and receiving his help, his 
Spirit, the wisdom he is able to give, we 
shall gain greater influence over our schol- 
ars, and, in God’s hands, win them as tro- 
phies for the Redeemer, to shine forever 
and ever. 
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‘BICYCLES ‘Repaired and Nickel Plated. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL | TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 

From 1 to 4 copies, one year 

“  6to9 copies. 

“* 10 to 19 copies.. 

20 copies or over 

Three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 
To the person pe | a club of 7 er grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the indi- 
vidual eadresses of the members, or in a package 
one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The papers for a club should all go to one 
ome although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 
ost-office, and others in the same school get theirs 

m another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Diflerent schools are not to unife in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
ae 

’ pers for a club, whether goingin a 
one caine or sent paparetes to the mem “Fine 
elnb, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
ac riptl jon. 

Subseriptions will be recelved for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction by 2 Im ~ 
changed should be careful to name not only t 
office to which they wish It sent, but also hike ‘one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 








Ifa club subscription is renewed b 
80u than the one who sent the prev 
such person will oblige the publisher 
the cinb he subscribes for takes the p’ 
formed last year by 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of havin — 
few hers, cannot form iarge clubs, have the 
At of the very lowest rate, It provides t ban when 
the entire force of teachers in any school és 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be al 00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for ‘the pay presse rs be 
pom nied by a statement that the number of copies 

in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
full number of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to ag bay club, in order to secure 
the. required ber of copies in excess 
of the Le ae oon ig may be Subscribed for at the 
wame Teachers belonging to the same house 
may be Gounod as ONE in making such a statement of 
the number of teachers in @ sch For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two 8 whom 
belong to one household, and three to anoth er, the 
club subscription need not be for more than ‘four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate, 

An extra co) copy cannot be given to one who forms a 
elab on this p' “for the smaller schools. 

Face licopies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
allt the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
upon Sepinotien. 

att more thorough exnanination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
backs of a single issue, the ps —. be 1 gas a 


to one add ress) any 
eed 


-roraoartyd, 
us subscriptio 
that 


statin, 
of the one 








four weeks only, xt ‘he! a5 of sight conta no 
Ten copies, = instance, would 
cents for four weeks. 


CREST amen aert 


27 Patern 
r half- 


be pe direct from so gaus ancy 
Porte following rates :— . 
From 4 to4 toopies, 


to9 
10 copies and upwards, 
wl be seu ® number of copies are thus tak 
be sent ~~ =ee4 singly to the indi or Vem 
to one 


idnal addresses, the papers 


» whichev: items 


ferred by th e subscribers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P, O, Box 1550. . 
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the best general purpose wire ce in use. 
isa strong | net-work without barbs. 
salar at It will turn d 
ultry. as well as horses an 
or Farms, Gardens, Stock Ranges and Rall- 
cede, Very neat_pretty styles for Lawns, Parks, 
= -lots and Cemeteries. on ered with rust- 
roof paint, or made of galvanized wire, 
erred, It will last a life-time. "it is better r than 
bearde + Razed wire in every respec 
Gates made of wromanttron pt ~a and 
fy all — in lightness, neat- 
sisel'wire, dat and durability. We make the bet. 
cheapest and easiest working all-iron automatic 
or aoleponing © gate, and the Be test chee 
fron fen best ire 


ees nde. 
Tor prices ana Cutria ‘Pliers and Post re. 
—_ er iculars ask Hard 
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Mailed for 15 € 
ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, 
287 8. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





JERSEY RED, POLAND-CRINA, 
Chester White, Berkshire & York. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO.Phile.Pa 





TRY DREER'S 
and every GARDEN 


UISITE, 
SEEDS 714 Chestnut St., Philadelpbie: 


FOR your Seeds, Bul send to 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, pate Be 
N & MeFADDEN. 


TOOLS. 1088 Market St, Philadelphia. 


4. BASS” SOM it Watson, Chicmgo, LL 





and Pian 
oral, Queens 
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1. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE C0.' 


16 years perfect success, 12,631 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating $8,369,200 
All the Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity to amount of 5,136,820 


We pave decided to eas Tn ce on Rg Mahe. epere_ every rey: 
CONDITIONAL GUARANTEE OF BOTH PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, 
Interest 6 per cent, payable as in the past, by half yearly coupons, at the 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORE. 
Assots to the value of nearly a MILLION DOLLARS are pledged by our guarantee. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING FACTS AND FIGURES, FORMS, AND 450 TESTIMONIALS. 
Our Law Department will collect Bonds and other securities in all the Western States for individuals and corporations. 


Address J. B. WATKINS IL. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 
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AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE Co. 


° " 
Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 WALNUT STREET, PaULADESat 


23.53 for iia inbarance : 
ss other gsc ag 
over a 457,523.01 
TOTAL ASSETS, APRIL 1, 1886, 
oC rene te ot 
ae ee lta W. Paul 
, It, ey 8. Hutchinson, 
Nien ler Biddle, 
Charles ae Perot, 
Joseph E. Gillingham. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, Prest. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. 


7% Suramen,.O 8% 


Fiu per 8 perpen, se 
4 Softens ae 
a, three to coats ti the loans 








| FLORIDA MAPS FREE 


Send 10 ponte ts in p otampe for a Handsome tp: In- 
bebe « TR om. new towns and 
Rectie Grams or Colton’s). 


“TROPICAL LAND CO., 


P. 0. Box 158, Jacksonville, Florida. 
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THE 


PHCNIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Of HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY 1, 1886, 
CASH CAPITAL. $2,000,000.00 
231 473.72 
1,334,932.36 


921,814.62 














Agencies‘in near!y every state and territory. 
H. KE.1oee, President. A. W. Jrr1s0N, Vice-Pres’t. 
D. W. O. Sk1Lt0Nn,Sec’y. G. H,. BuRDicK, Ass’tSec’y. 





H.M. Maer11, Gen’! Ag’t Western Hep acinnatl, oO. 
T. F. SPEAR, Ass’tGen’l Ag’t “ « 
A. E. Maeitt, Gen’l Ag’t Pacific Dep’t, Sap Francisco. 


“KNOWLEDGE. 1S, POWER.” A ful 


of the oe Sait — 

had by St Jag “FO 8 LIFE INSU 

haNu "It Gal cadntoote rebtine ns the Indemnity 

reserves; m;isathoroughdril undingin 

facts, but no technicalities or puzzling formulas. Level 
ium insurance em oy lained, and assessment 

nsurance is considered in all its bearings, and the 


sonnd is distinguished fron the unsound. 
THE TWO SYSTEMS C Lag One “table 


is alone worth the fe? { the book.’—Jnsurance 
World. The Manual, bound $n cloth, will be farnished 
upon receipt of $1 by’ the publishers, 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


914 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE FIDELITY has $1 So.voo.% insurance in 
force ; assets amounting to Nabilities only 
ay v5 wanted for The Fidelity. aw terms 

Send fer copy of “ Manual,” and become 


posi L. G. FOUSE, President. 
CAREFULLY SI SELECTED | LOANS. 
rp a2 GAGE ee D. 


BARNEY rs and kers, 
}14 South Third Street, PHILADELPHIA. 











¥. yrstess KAN, © 'H. PERaixe, 

CAPITAL AND rope peg 

Core fully . 4 Unrivailied facilities. Absolute ante 
10 eses. Refer to 








"Tas ate Meciort © OF HARTFORD. 


COIDENT —— 
Also, BEST’ OF LIFE © COMPANIES. 


THE UNION TRUST CO., 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street. 


THE REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 


321 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


RITE C. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, 
©. & N. W. By, about Minn, and Dakote farms, 


to s Bonds and other investments. Send for 
4? fies ‘2 A. KEAN & CO., Bankers, Chicago, 
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FOOD 


For infants ard arenes. the onl bint substitute 
for mothers’ milk. The most nou diet for inva- 
lids ned by phy een imates. ome. 
me ns. eve Send 

our Uphecareand Feeding ofin fants.” Sent free. 


DOLIBER GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
UPTURED PERSONS 
Car fee of safety and comfort at “‘Seeley’s” 
Raneleneneeh, 4 Chestnut St, a aes nay Boke 
rman retiel w ie. 
yea for ladies and children. Catalogue, % cen 
BLURRED EYES You can be fitted to 
ER’S Famous 
RELIEVED BY MAIL.Giuscce ac a ais 
Mailed Free. 


by aid of our new self-fitting chart. 
ove, Optician, 130 Washi in St., Boston, Maas. 


MEDICAL BATTERIES. 
SP alias Bool Tee ‘how York: 
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AGENTS Wanted on salary orcommission. JAS. x. 
WHITNEY, Nurseryman,Rochester,N.Y 


ibles f dN boo 
S10 Brie Mees, 











nts wanted. 
hilada., Pa. 


yg eee yy Just issued. 


Wom an Sie imtgodues it every town 


ek Sales. Big Pay. 
‘Address K. B. TREAT 7a 771 Broadway, N N.Y 


NOVEL RUC MACHINE. 


Pat. Ct 27, 1881.) For making 

diet,” ttens, etc. 

Sent by mail, full directions, $1. 
GENTS W. ANTED. 

a Stamped Rug Patterns on 


pPowarsct, infri ents 

Send for circular. ee CO., Toledo, @. 

ANTED—MEN AND WOMEN TO oy 

“ Phe Child’s Bible.”’ Introduction by the 

Dr. J. A 400 Joey oung 
who comme rst month, 
teacher sold &4 first two errs her vacation. NA 
agent reports 2 sa 


COMPANY Limited), E35 New Y i 
2 ew i0F 
< Se Aioen Btrest, Chicago. 


MOEN TS OLD 
AUTOMATIC STEAM COOKER 


whe it: This is a rare 
for terms at once, 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO. Rochester, N.Y. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for. 


PLATFORM EGHOES 


"By | John B B. . Gough. - 
oa eal 


omen. 9100 
Déndrance as We 


incre" 
lola 
WHS rac Saas a 




















WORTH REPEATING. 


THE YEAR HATH REACHED 
ITS AFTERNOON. 


(S. M. Peck, in Through the Year with the Poets.] 


The laughing flights of song are still 
That charmed the ee air; 
Down rivulet and grassy ril 
No wayward perfumes an 


m her throne Queen Au lies 
Wit languor in her mn Angest eyes, 
The idle clouds that stray ong blue 

eir mission now fo: 
A blended note the w 
Of passion and regret ; 


The sparrows flute a faded tune; : 
The year hath reached its afternoon. 


The cricket clears his dusty throat 
To sing an eerie strain ; 
And as he pipes with rusty note 
beauty soon to wane, 
The red rose trembles on the tree 
With prescience of the fate to be. 


an coo 





A STRANGE PROCESSION. 


(From The Christian World.] 


One of the strangest sights in Christen- 
dom may be seen annually in the old Flem- 
ish town of Furnes, On the last Sunday 
of July, at four o’clock in the afternoon, a 

rocession through the streets of 
this dreamy, old-world place, of so extraor- 
ac ter that the stranger who 
witnesses it finds his faith shaken as to the 
actual date of the present century. 

From time to time one hears of Passion 
Plays, such as that of Ober-ammer-Gau, 
to which the World and his wife repair; 
but here in a quiet corner of Belgium 
occurs, year after year, a scene almost as 
extraordinary, of which little is known be- 

ond the circles of the Flemish faithful. 

he legend runs that in the medisval 
times (the precise date being lost) a pro- 
fane person stole a consecrated wafer, took 
it home, and tossed it into a frying- an 
that happened to be on the stove. The 
wafer dissolved into blood, the blood, ever 
pareeeng in quantity, flow ed over the 
floor of the house, and streamed forth into 
the streets. The terror-stricken people 
ran to the priests and authorities, and 
these, taking counsel together, resolved to 
organize a penitential procession on a great 
scale, embodying scenes from Scri om 
een which bore especially on the 

itiation for sin. 

Tt e moment the Penitential Pageant 
set forth the plague was stayed, the wrath 
of Heaven being appeased, and the grate- 
ful peo ry of Furnes resol ved that year atter 
year rocession should be repeated 
oaietio in character. Their resolve 
has been carried out to the letter of the 
law, even to the presentday. The human 
actors only in the pageant are changed— 
the garments and groups of wooden figures 
and other accessories are said to be the 
identical ones employed in the original 
pa eant. And it is not very difficult to 

leve it. Certain of the groups are 
quaint beyond description, others gro- 
tesque to a degree, or ex erated in ex- 
pression, such as the diabolical counte- 
nance of the figure that wields the whip to 
scourge our Lord. Some few, despite the 
coloring, are wonderfully natural. 

One remarkable thing recorded of the 
pageant is, it has never yet been prevented 

m going its rounds at the appointed 
time rough adverse weather, but that, 
whatever untoward atmosp herical con- 
ditions may prevail before or pOn,) a clear 
sky may be relied upon durin @ pro- 
cessional hours. On the last Sunday of 
July, 1884, the faith of Furnes in this par- 
ticular was severely tested. When the 
good folks drew up their blinds at early 
morn, in place of a sun they be- 
held what more resembled a wet blanket. 
In no way disco they made the 
usual preparations, heedless of clouds and 
barometers. The fine rain in the morning 
had turned to a thick rain by mid-day, 
and at dinner-time there was a steady 
downpour which emboldened unbelieving 
visitors to declare that at last the fine- 
weather prestige was fated to be broken. 
Peals of thunder seemed to corroborate 
the statement, but the faithful shook their 
heads, crossed themselves, and waited. 
And behold the storm passed away with 
the dinner-hour, the air cleared, the sun 
showed his face, and out came the pro- 
cession triumphantly. 

To give a true idea ‘of it is most difficult, 
and anything like a detailed account is 
impossible, — the programme simply 
parma ee my animate or inanimate 
group im order is tem pages in lengih. 
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Preceding each group came an “ angel,” | sulman creed, The moyement from which | of the upiverse, is achieved, in the dervish 
that is,a palpably human yotth or maiden | tlése orders Pers. Was almost conten | Orders, by physical means for producing 
with large svhite feather wings attached to | poranéous with the birth of Muhammadan- | supersensuous ution, Hence'the vio- 
the shoulders, These angels acted’ as | ism itself, showing how eafly the. stirring | Jent character uftheit devotional exercises, 
heralds, and proclaimed their news in | of divergent tendencies was felt within it. | consisting of gyrations of increasing ve- 
Flemish verse, of|which copies were sold} The first’ Mussulman Anchorite was locity, or frantic yociferations of, epithets 
to the public, Another noticeable feature | Uwais-el-Korani, a native of Karu in Ye- | ascribed to the Deity, the merit of which 
was the interspersion between the groups | men, who in the year 37 of the Hejira was | is in proportiom tothe rapidity of utter- 
of bands of penitents, male or female. | admonished in a dream’ by the angel Je- ance, Hashish “and khosh hosh (poppy) 
These were entirely enveloped in black | brail (Gabriel) to retire from the world and | are still more potent means for- promoting 
drapery like the mourners at Italian funer- | devote himself to a life of penance. “In | stupefaction, and under their influence the 
als, except that the latter are permitted | memory of the prophet’s loss of two of his | noviee: may easily believe himself, favored 


For eineren, tevatias. ad: aie and Aged, 
$ 4 Ly . strengthe y anc e n e nervous, ‘o itrtro- 
eye-holes, Wherehs the penitents were | front teeth at the battle of Ohad, the her- | with a foretaste of the joys of Muhammad’s | preety: png 


> duce this unr alled preparation of POWDERED 

utterly invisible down to their bare feet,|-mit had all his own extracted, and‘enjoined | elysium, There seems reason to. believe Fae aan? 0s me sample tin on receipt 
which were occasionaliy seen. the same practice on his disciples, A | that animal magnetism is also used by the H. 0. WILBUR & SONS. Sole Man’?'rs 
It sis well’ arranged that an\“ angel” or | number of devotees joined him in his pious | sheikhs to control the volition of their dis-  U. ’ 3s, 

penitent (according to the nataré of the seclusion, and among the successors of | ciples, and, as the headship, of the order is PHILADELPHIA. 











announcement) should bear a board or | these solitaries arose the founders of the | generally hereditary, the secret and faculty 
banner with a printed inscriptionof the | most celebrated orders ofdervishes. These | of mesmeric influences may well be matter 
name or character of the advancing groups, | now number thirty-six of primary rank, | of family tradition. 

as without this precaution’ their identifi- | without reckoning their numerous minor = LADIES’ 


cation might be difficult. This was espe- | ramifications. Twelve date their exist- >( 
yi HE . -Y¥) . = : , 

















cially so with regard to the ight prophets | ence from before the foundation of the 
—Moses, David, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, | Ottoman Empire, while the twenty-four 
Hoshea, Zechariah, and .Malachi—who | others originated between the beginning 
severally utter their predictions in Flem- | of the fourteenth and the middle of the 
ish, and eo each in a different garb, of | fifteenth centuries. The regular dervishes 











a style and texture that would probably | Jive in monasteries called tékidiehs, or «Bast on Earth for the Honey, dis RA 

have astonished the eyes of the pepehets ops of which) there ze over two : fon Retail AGENUINE  . 
themselves, no less than those of the on- |,hundred in Constantinople alone. They ‘ 

lookers. of to-day. David had a heavy | comtain each about fbity inh deen and are everywhere ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING 
réle to perform. In fact, there were three | endowed with lands called uaquof (settled), for aericislenl A, tach Dosa. vase eo shnete ae 
Davids—the prophet,.the king, and the | Jeft by charitable bequests, and incapable $3.00 ALITY OF EVERY CAN 1S GUARANTEED. 
penitent. Next came a herald angel | of alienation. we 


. = . > Child. | ; : On receipt of Two Dollars we will send you No ened asite the ty Byes aes bey in ec 
announcing the birth of the Holy Child, |" Celibaty, poverty, and obedience are |. 2m receipt of Rwo Monees we air of these =. <won ar Wnt, 
followed immediately by a full-sized stable, | enjéined on the members, as on Christian Bu n Boots, work bi oles, 
drawn by penitents, in which Joseph and | monks, but: the only actual vow taken See on eee ules us atrial. ; 
Mary are seen seated. andvheardyconvers- | seems to be one of submission and fidelity 



















AKER’ 
CONSUMERS’ BOOT AND SHOE OO. B 3 

ing. The dialogue: over, the Stable rolls | to the sheikh or superior. Most of the Box 3305, Boston, Mass. = _ Breakfast Cocoa 
on, and.the shepherds and. Magi arrive’on | brothers are, in point of fact, married men, | Tse ments shi paper. 3 s 
the scene. The flight into Egypt follows | living, with: their famili but bound to ‘ MOTHERS ‘Warranted absolutely pure 
in time; and in due course we find our- | pass” certain portion of their time in the — 


Cocoa, from which the exceas of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
\ times the strength of Cocoa mixed 

}\\t\, with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
i Vik) and is therefore far more economi- 
4 cal, costing less than one cent @ 

im nourishing, 


selves in the presence of the court of | tekkieh, sleeping there not less than two 
Herod. The Roman soldiers look brave | nights in the week. Their food, consisting 
in their bright helmets, and Herod (the | oftwo ormthree plats, is served:to them in 
Herod of 1884), a handsome ‘Fleming, | their sevéral-cells, but they are allowed to 
strode about and stamped manfully and | assemble together in parties of threé or 


swore vigorously in his natfve oy'k dae four to'partake of it. They spend much 
But the royal apparel was no mé€ans 


of their time in treets, and their prin- 
imposing—it had seen better days. cipal function is Mlaiindic the fanat{cism ° 
The court passes by. Presently we hear }ofthefaithful-by hing in the markets 
the doctors talking in the temple with the} and tive: ai endicancy is nominally 
child Jesus, and we witness the return to | prohibited—the Bektashi dervishes, now | 
it of Joseph and» Mary, who meantime | suppressed, haying been the only exception 
have been searching for their lost Son up | te, this rule—but blackmail is gen 


erally 
and down the street, and more particule ly ‘levied on the pious under ‘one pretext or 
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MP FERRIS BROS.» ManuPre 
in the gutter. The more pai ae of ng . = (last Meas eh oe is FERS VEU a eaeicy 

our Lord’s life are now represented: ‘These |’ ie Class’ term( ir (plural foukara, Se eet 
are trying to witness, and better unde- poer men) are dervishes who rofess to live “no MORE eee OULDERS! 

scribed. y and for religion alone, earning a pittance i ee aPEN i i * 
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Last of all comes the car of the resnr-) by chanting the dhikr, or prayer of in- Poy 
rection. The genius who planned this | vocation, on the birthdays of local saints 
triumph of art must have had a curious! and other festive occasions: With this 
sense of the fitness of things. The graye- | trade many,in Cairo and other cities, com- 
yards are supposed to be sufficiently in- | bine that of water-carriers. The ideal of 
dicated by a sort of black tarpaulin out of | the fakir is summed up in five pious exer- 
which heads, shoulders, and arms of rising } eises; aslet a’n-en-nas (renunciation of so- Totee cree gon revoint OLS 
saints are seen struggling upwards atthe ciety), el kheloua (retreat), es-sahr (wateh- ; zt eeO cil theed, Send 
bidding of the Angel of the Resurrection, | ing),-es-siam (abstinence), i n- JOHNSON, Proprtetes. 
a boné fide man with upraised arms, who | tinued prayer). E/l-arbain, a fast of-forty 
has much trouble to maintain his balance days, is also enjoined on aspirants to. sanc- 
amongst the huge pale blue and white a eh A 
stuffe beg which, piled over each other, lhe larger number of the deryish ‘sec- 
do duty for clouds. Angels, penitents, | taries are, however, affiliated 6nly in’ the 
and the Holy Sacrament borne. by ,the | lowest degree, corresponding. to third 
clergy of Furnes in their resplendent robes, | order of the mo ¢ confraternities of the 








‘DURKEE'S. 




















complete the strauge procession. fhe Fy , like the Pp of St. SALAD DRE Ss 
rancis, St. Dominic; and other Christian 
THE MONKS. OF ISLAM : orders, are not residents in the monasteries te WITHOUT “A RIVAL.” U 
Se ML. and their obsérvance of the rule is confined BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS, ° 
Cpe the Dentonan's Magne to the recitation of certain prayers in their “wooDn's 
The ascetic idea—so foreign to the joy- | own homes, and to the wearing of the cap, GENUINE SELECTED 
ous temperament of Muhammad—was a} or, other insignia of the order, for a brief SPICES. 
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parasitic intruder grafted-from foreign | period of the day. - : .” () AP 
sources on his creed, The incisive~sen-|,*The whole ereieny of the Islamite [= 
tence, “ No monks in Islam,” s is | orders has a close pat sm. to that , 


par of the 
rsonal feelings on the sy 
efinite as it was, failedito: 



















ms up his 
» Which, | Christian conf Tot THE 
oie ec | Pears aaa Pcie 22-2 eR, 
filtration of an opposite current of ideas. | of the other, generally a descendant of the ' 
Greek and Persian systems of philosophy | founder. He is said to occupy his sedjada, . > E 
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Mtns HOLLY (N. J:) Academy for 
. WALRADT “Yale 5), ss) Principal. 


EsT bet En se ACADEMY, 
COLORA, CECIL CO., MD. 
FOR BOYS. GEO. K. BECHTEL, A.M., Principal. 


Bipice THEOLOGICAL SEM ABY. 
Full corps of teachers. Full courseof st 
dress Professor FRANCIS B. DENIO, Bangor, Kaine. 
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CLASSICAL INSTITU 
247 South biter Street Philadelphia. 
Re-opens Sept: 13. J. W. FAIRER, D.D., Principal. 
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